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PREFATORY   NOTE. 


MHEN  this  number  on  the  program  was  assigned  to 
me  by  the  executive  committee  they  had  in  con- 
templation a  series  of  articles  and  writings  following  the 
pace  and  to  some  extent  the  pattern  of  the  admirable  con- 
tribution of  Dr.  Hark  under  the  title,  '■'■  E'n  Hondfidl 
J^drsh,"  presented  at  the  Ephrata  meeting  and  printed  in 
Vol.  X.  of  the  Proceedings  with  a  view  to  a  thorough 
study  from  all  sides  and  by  different  persons  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German dialect,  not  in  its  syntactical  and  philo- 
logical phases  for  that  has  been  done  by  Professor  Halde- 
man  and  others,  but  in  the  line  of  developing  its  literary 
and  poetical  capabilities  and  limitations,  and  in  a  general 
way  ascertaining  and  fixing  its  status  both  as  a  spoken 
dialect  and  form  of  literary  expression.  It  is  in  this  light 
and  for  this  purpose  only  that  this  paper  with  its  illustrat- 
ing lines  is  submitted. 
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'HAT  the  life  of  the  Penn- 
syh'ania  -  Germans  fur- 
nishes a  mine  of  literary  treasure 
largely  undeveloped,  and  that 
even  the  Pennsylvania-German 
dialect  itself  possesses  high  po- 
etic capabilities,  especially  in 
lyric  and  pastoral  composition 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion among  those  competent  to 
have  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  whatever  incredulity  or 
ignorance  ma}'  possess  the  mind  of  the  uninitiated  Phi- 
listine. 

That  a  general  renaissance  has  been  inspired  along  va- 
rious lines  of  literary  effort  among  the  descendants  of  the 
earlv  Pennsylvania-Germans  is  manifest  on  every  hand. 
That  they  have  awakened  to  their  opportunity,  their  power 
and  their  duty,  and  have  resolved  to  claim  the  wealth  of 
their  literary  and  historical  heritage  is  equally  apparent ; 
stimulated  everywhere  by  the  example  and  the  work  of  the 
Pennsylvania-German  Society. 

To  write  of  these  people,  to  portray  their  domestic,  social 
and    religious    life,    their    manners,    their    virtues,    their 
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foibles,  their  eccentricities,  whether  in  fiction  or  in  history, 
in  the  national  language  of  the  American  people  —  this  is 
one  thing,  and  is  indeed  a  field  to  tempt  the  ambition  and 
incite  the  labor  of  the  ablest ;  and  for  the  novelist  who  can 
successfully  and  artistically  use  the  material  at  hand  there 
is  waiting  both  fame  and  fortune.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  one  "  to  the  manner  born  "  ;  by  the  rightful  son  and 
heir  who  breathes  the  spirit  of  his  forefathers,  who  has 
imbibed  their  traditions  and  their  life  from  his  mother,  and 
in  whose  veins  course  the  feelings,  the  sympathies,  the 
pathos,  tragedy  and  sufferings,  the  hopes  and  purposes, 
the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  serious  philosophy  and  the  subtle 
humor  and  all  the  characteristics  due  to  race  and  environ- 
ment of  generations  of  his  ancestors.  No  outsider  can 
rob  him  of  his  birthright.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
he  can  rise  to  the  opportunit}^ 

But  to  write  in  a  fast  declining  dialect  of  a  foreign 
tongue,  with  its  drawbacks  and  its  limitations,  for  a  clien- 
tele that  is  small  even  among  those  who  can  speak  and 
understand  the  vernacular  (because  they  cannot  read  it), 
and  constantly  growing  smaller  —  unless  there  be  a  pos- 
sibility of  reaching  the  ear  of  the  great  German  people 
which  is  perhaps  too  remote  for  consideration  —  this  is 
quite  another  thing,  and  is  a  task  so  meager  in  its  induce- 
ments and  in  its  promises  of  any  but  the  slightest  rewards 
due  to  literary  effort  that  to  undertake  it  were  almost  a 
sign  of  folly.  For  it  is  not  only  the  legitimate  but  ought 
to  be  the  dominant  motive  in  all  art,  to  give  pleasin'e  and 
benefit  to  mankind;  painting  and  sculpture  would  have 
neither  existence  nor  reason  for  existence  in  a  sightless 
world,  nor  music  among  a  deaf  people.  As  useless  and 
as  purposeless  would  be  a  Pennsylvania-German  literature 
without  readers.     Now  what  is  the  audience  to  which  the 
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Pennsylvania-German  poet  may  address  himself  ?  Nu- 
merous and  widespread  as  the  descendants  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-Germans are,  and  granting  that  a  large  portion 
of  them  have  retained  a  knowledge  of  their  mother  tongue 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  understand  and  to  speak  it  after 
a  fashion,  it  is  a  much  smaller  proportion  who  have  such 
acquaintance  with  the  German  language  and  literature  as 
to  read  it  with  ease,  pleasure  or  profit.  They  have  ob- 
tained their  education  in  the  English  free  school.  At  least 
half  of  their  daily  speech  is  English  through  business  and 
social  intercourse.  More  and  more  English  words  for 
lack  of  the  proper  German  designation  are  impressed  into 
service,  and  Germanized  in  the  use  of  the  dialect  daily. 
Many  Pennsylvania-Germans  have  moved  into  new  sur- 
roundings where  opportunity  for  cultivating  the  German 
language  is  entirely  wanting,  and  in  a  few  generations 
more  our  dialect  without  a  literature  will  become  extinct. 
In  the  effort  to  meet  these  conditions  or  rather,  perhaps,  as 
a  result  growing  out  of  these  conditions,  the  attempt  has 
been  made,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  blend  and 
fuse  the  two  languages  into  one  in  writing,  just  as  the 
natural  forces  tended  to  blend  and  fuse  them  into  one  in 
speech.  The  experiment  has  been  made  to  write  the  dia- 
lect for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  speak  the  Penn- 
S3'lvania-German  but  are  unable  to  read  the  German  lan- 
guage, by  introducing  English  words  wherever  the  proper 
German  may  be  lacking,  and  by  spelling  according  to 
English  methods  and  English  sounds.  The  result  of  such 
a  course  is  to  repel  if  not  to  debar  German  scholarship 
from  all  acquaintance  and  sympathy  with  it.  It  may  serve 
the  purposes  of  satire  or  of  humorous  prose,  but  it  is  wholly 
inadequate  for  dignified  poetic  expression ;  and  at  best  I 
am  unable  to  see  for  it  in  this  shape  any  more  than  a 
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merely  ephemeral  use  that  must  pass  away  in  a  generation 
or  two. 

In  the  Pennsylvania-German  we  have  been  reversing 
the  natural  order  of  language  development.  We  have 
been  making  a  new  dialect  out  of  two  old  languages. 
This  is  a  deterioration,  not  a  growth  ;  retrogression,  not 
progress.  The  natural  order  is  to  proceed  from  dialect 
to  language,  not  from  language  to  dialect.  Dialects  exist 
long  before  language,  just  as  tribes  and  small  communities 
exist  before  nations.  Dialect  is  local  and  provincial,  lan- 
guage is  national ;  and  as  the  individual  must  outgrow  the 
infant  clothes  of  his  provincialism  and  his  narrow  environ- 
ment before  he  can  become  a  citizen  of  the  world  —  a 
cosmopolitan  —  so  a  dialect  must  outgrow  the  limitations 
of  its  petty  sphere,  and  must  adapt  itself  to  the  conditions 
and  demands  of  a  larger  world.  It  must  be  laden  with  a 
message  of  world  import  before  it  can  become  a  world  lan- 
guage. 

All  languages  have  their  dialects.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  probably  as  many  different  varieties  of  English 
spoken  as  there  are  states.  To  the  practiced  ear  it  is  as 
easy  to  pick  out  a  downeaster  from  Maine,  a  yankee  from 
Massachusetts,  a  cowboy  from  Texas,  a  Creole  from  Louis- 
iana, a  hoosier  from  Indiana,  or  a  rustic  from  the  country 
of  David  Harum  by  their  several  provincial  peculiarities  of 
pronunciation,  idiom,  inflection  or  accent  as  it  is  to  pick 
out  a  "  Dutchman"  from  Pennsylvania  by  the  provincial- 
ism of  his  speech. 

In  England  there  is  the  Cornish,  Yorkshire,  the  North 
of  England,  the  Cumbrian  of  the  Lorna  Doone  country, 
the  cockney  speech  of  London  and  perhaps  a  score  of 
others. 

In  Germany  there  are  to  this  day  and  always  have  been 
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a  great  many  dialects,  so  diverse  that  one  is  almost  un- 
intelligible in  the  home  of  another.  And  yet  they  have 
one  common  literary  standard,  the  classic  German  of 
Goethe,  of  Schiller  and  of  Luther.  So  far  as  human  in- 
fluences can  be  measured  in  great  historical  epochs  it  was 
the  merest  accident  that  made  the  Saxon  of  Martm  Luther 
the  national  language  of  Germany.  The  importance  of 
his  message  raised  it  at  one  bound  to  the  prominence  and 
dignity  of  a  world  language,  because  it  clothed  a  message 
of  universal  interest.  It  is  always  some  one  of  a  number 
of  correlated  dialects  in  a  country  that  by  force  of  favor- 
ing circumstances  becomes  the  literary  language  of  that 
country  as  did  the  Attic  in  ancient  Greece. 

The  national  language  of  America  is  of  course  too  firmly 
fixed  to  be  very  appreciably  modified  by  any  other  except 
in  the  natural  and  regular  growth  and  development  of  all 
living  languages,  as  different  languages  of  equal  rank  and 
virility  will  always  affect  each  other;  but  the  effort  of 
mingling  two  languages  and  out  of  the  combination  form- 
ing a  third  that  is  different  from  either  can  only  result  in 
absurdity  which  at  once  becomes  patent  to  all  when  the 
ordinary  process  of  making  bad  Pennsylvania-German  is 
reversed.  Suppose  instead  of  hearing  a  person  attempting 
to  speak  or  write  broken  German,  using  manv  English 
words  in  German  idiom  and  syntax,  and  clothing  it  in  Eng- 
lish phonetic  spelling,  j'ou  were  to  hear  a  person  speaking 
equall}^  bad  English,  employing  many  German  words  in 
Anglicized  form  and  idiom,  and  dressing  up  the  whole  in 
the  most  doubtful  kind  of  German  phonetic  spelling,  the 
utter  unjustifiableness  of  creating  such  a  linguistic  mon- 
strosity would  require  no  argument.  And  yet  I  submit 
that  it  is  not  more  absurd  than  to  attempt  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  a  reverse  order.      I   sympathize  very  keenly  with 
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the  old  Allentown  lawyer's  annoyance  at  the  language  of 
his  son-in-law  who  was  never  able  to  master  the  difficulties 
of  the  English  tongue,  but  who  nevertheless  always  in- 
sisted on  speaking  it.  Uttering  a  particularly  atrocious 
barbarism  one  day  under  the  pretense  of  speaking  English, 
the  old  man  turned  on  him  savagely  and  exclaimed  with 
pardonable  feeling:  '■'■  Donnerzvetter !  John,  wan  du  net 
English  schwaetze  kannst  dann  schwaetz  Deutsch,  odcr 
haWs  Maul! "  There  is  really  no  good  reason  why  the 
moral  of  this  remark  does  not  applj'  with  equal  force 
when  the  circumstances  are  reversed. 

In  considering  the  sphere,  scope  and  capabilities  of  the 
Pennsylvania-German  it  is  first  necessary  to  determine  its 
true  character,  both  as  to  past  history  and  future  possibili- 
ties. Is  it  a  language  or  is  it  a  dialect?  If  the  latter,  of 
what  language  is  it  to  be  considered  a  dialect,  the  English 
or  the  German?  There  doubtless  have  been  conditions  in 
the  world's  history  under  which,  if  repeated,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German might  from  its  present  transitional  state  de- 
velop into  a  language.  Were  eastern  Pennsylvania  an 
island  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  where  German, 
Englishman,  Frenchman,  Slav,  Italian  and  North  Ameri- 
can Indian  had  intermingled  in  varying  relative  propor- 
tions of  influence,  force  of  character,  race  peculiarity  and 
language  contribution,  preserving  however  the  German  as 
the  dominant  national  force  in  political,  religious  and  lin- 
guistic development,  then,  although  the  resultant  language 
might  be  identical  with  or  differ  very  little  from  the  present 
Pennsylvania-German  dialect  it  is  easily  conceivable  that 
it  might  attain  to  the  position  of  the  leading  language  of 
such  a  state  or  commonwealth,  just  as  the  general  admix- 
ture of  Norman,  Saxon  and  Danish,  Latin,  Greek,  Celtic 
and  ancient  Briton  resulted  in  modern  English  under  favor- 
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able  geographical  conditions.  But  being  surrounded  and 
dominated  in  education,  in  religion,  in  jurisprudence,  in 
commerce,  in  politics,  in  literature  and  in  social  life  by  the 
speech  of  a  race  that  was  stronger  in  numbers  and  influ- 
ence and  advantages  of  governmental  prestige  and  self 
assertiveness  than  itself,  it  necessarily  remained  in  the 
distant  background  where  it  must  for  the  same  reasons 
continue  to  remain  ;  and  that  it  has  survived  at  all  under 
these  circumstances  is  simply  a  marvel,  and  is  the  strongest 
possible  proof  of  its  tenacity  and  vigor,  its  hold  upon  the 
affections,  its  wonderful  adaptability  to  changing  condi- 
tions, its  almost  unequaled  powers  of  colloquial  expression, 
and  above  all,  its  right  to  survive  in  literature. 

The  Pennsylvania-German  occupies  a  unique  place 
among  the  tongues  of  Babel  and  their  derivations.  It  is 
like  a  provincial,  rustic  3'outh,  strong  in  the  vigor  of  ath- 
letic young  manhood,  lusty  in  the  spirit  of  adventure  and 
joviality,  schooled  in  self-reliance,  honesty  and  industry, 
trained  in  all  the  domestic  virtues — love  of  home,  of  work, 
of  kin  and  of  God,  but  not  used  to  the  courtliness  of  state, 
unskilled  in  the  hollowness  of  vain  compliment,  untutored 
in  the  fripper}'  and  polish  of  artificial  society,  unacquainted 
with  the  insincerity  and  diplomacy  of  the  wider  world, 
removed  from  kith  and  kin,  and  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources  among  strangers  and  new  surroundings.  The 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  its  own  provincial  home  life  it 
can  express  with  a  force  and  beauty,  a  directness,  a  tender- 
ness and  a  humor  all  its  own,  but  in  the  more  cosmopolitan 
relations  it  is  awkward  and  wholly  inadequate,  probably 
because  as  soon  as  the  Pennsylvania-German  individual 
strikes  out  into  the  larger  world  of  human  endeavor,  beyond 
the  modest  and  circumscribed  limits  of  his  provincial  sphere, 
to  the  extent  that  he  becomes  a  cosmopolitan  in  taste,  in  edu- 
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cation  or  culture  or  achievement  he  discards  the  provincial 
for  the  national ;  he  loses  the  marks  of  his  native  racial 
and  linguistic  individuality  ;  in  short  loses  himself  in  the 
great  mass  of  the  national  commonplace.  He  discards  his 
mother  tongue  and  adopts  the  ruling  speech,  and  for  that 
reason  the  dialect  never  broadens,  never  grows  to  the  stat- 
ure of  a  literary,  which  is  to  say  a  national,  language. 
Dialects  of  other  languages  live  and  flourish  amid  their 
family  relations,  in  the  confidence,  the  love  and  respect  of 
their  own  flesh  and  blood  ;  this  one  has  been  uprooted  from 
its  native  soil  and  transplanted  in  new  and  rough  ground, 
often  choked  with  rank  weeds  and  stunted  in  development, 
in  a  climate  not  friendly  to  the  cultivation  of  rhetorical 
flowers  and  graces,  and  yet  it  has  flourished  under  these 
unfavorable  conditions  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  and 
is  a  hardy  plant  to-day,  and  with  proper  pruning  and  cul- 
tivation may  bear  abundant  literary  fruitage  and  flowers  of 
which  the  beautiful  bouquets  of  Harbaugh,  Hark,  Zimmer- 
man, Ziegler,  Fisher  and  others  are  the  rich  promise. 

But  it  were  idle  to  point  out  its  poetic  and  literary  pos- 
sibilities without  reckoning  upon  an  audience  capable  of 
enjoying  and  appreciating  them.  Where  is  such  an 
audience  to  be  found?  Surely  not  among  the  mass  of  the 
American  people.  In  this  relation  it  will  serve  us  to  but 
little  purpotie  to  reflect  that  dialect  poets  like  Robert  Burns, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Bret  Harte,  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  Eugene  Field,  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  or  Rudyard 
Kipling  have  been  successful  in  their  peculiar  fields,  and 
have  gained  a  hearing  and  a  place  in  the  sphere  of  English 
poetry.  Grotesque  and  widel}'  divergent  as  the  various 
dialect  writings  of  these  poets  are,  they  are  still  dialects 
of  one  common  language,  and  that  the  dominant  national 
language  of  two  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world.     They 
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can  be  read  by  all  who  speak  the  English  tongue.  Not 
so  with  Harbaugh.  Not  so  with  anything  written  in 
Pennsylvania-German,  which  if  read  and  appreciated  at 
all  must  be  read  and  appreciated  not  by  English-speaking 
people,  but  by  people  to  whom  the  German  language  is  an 
open  book. 

Suppose  Robert  Burns  had  written  in  French,  or  Ger- 
man, or  Gaelic  (the  original  tongue  of  his  own  highland 
country),  so  far  corrupted  by  English  as  to  become  almost 
unintelligible  to  both  Celt  and  Anglo-Saxon,  and  had  per- 
sisted in  disguising  if  not  positively  hiding  his  poetic  gems 
in  an  inscrutable  cipher  of  a  phonetic  English  spelling 
that  was  neither  flesh,  fish,  nor  fowl.  What,  it  may  be 
asked,  would  be  his  fame  to-day?  What  his  place  in 
literature?  Who  would  and  could  read  his  poetry? 
Even  that  is  not  an  adequate  illustration  because  Gaelic  is 
not  a  strong  world-language  like  German,  and  his  Scotch 
is  much  more  a  dialect  of  English  than  is  our  Pennsyl- 
vania-German, or  than  it  ever  can  be.  Obviously  had  the 
same  conditions  prevailed  in  his  case  that  confront  the 
Pennsylvania-German  language,  in  other  words  had 
modern  Scotch  been  a  dialect  of  the  Gaelic  instead  of  the 
English  tongue,  and  had  Gaelic  become  one  of  the  leading 
world  languages,  who  can  doubt  that  the  great  Scotch 
bard  would  have  written  in  Gaelic  and  that  his  wealth  of 
poetic  contribution  would  have  been  lost  to  the  English- 
speaking  world,  except  as  it  might  have  been  reclaimed 
by  translation? 

Now  language  marks  the  stage  of  a  people's  evolution. 
It  is  a  phase  of  the  expression  of  the  inner  life,  a  reflection 
of  the  mind  and  traits  of  a  people,  of  which  the  counte- 
nance, the  temperament,  the  race  features,  the  manners  and 
customs  are  other  marks  and  phases  of  expression.     Not- 
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withstanding  the  cynical  observations  of  a  Talleyrand  or  a 
Voltaire  that  "  Men  employ  speech  only  to  conceal  their 
thoughts,"  that  is  true  only  among  rascals,  diplomats  and 
politicians  seeking  to  gain  advantage  over  each  other.  All 
men  may  be  liars  according  to  the  psalmist,  but  they  are 
not  liars  as  a  rule.  Truth  is  the  rule  and  lying  the  excep- 
tion. The  most  inveterate,  seasoned  and  habitual  liar  ex- 
presses the  truth  a  hundred  times  to  one  that  he  falsifies. 
Truth  is  natural  and  spontaneous.  "  Out  of  the  fulness 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  and  not  only  the  mouth 
but  the  whole  being.  It  is  only  where  some  characteristic 
is  habitually  repressed  through  a  false  system  of  education, 
through  fear,  or  greed,  or  hypocrisy  or  duplicity  that  a 
man  becomes  a  living  lie  ;  and  language  is  the  real  expres- 
sion of  a  people's  as  well  as  an  individual's  life.  A  foul 
tongue  cannot  express  a  pure  mind  even  though  a  corrupt 
mind  may  at  times  clothe  itself  in  fair  language.  The 
artist,  the  poet,  the  writer,  the  musician  each  expresses  his 
thought,  his  life,  his  inner  self ;  and  what  the  vocabulary 
is  to  the  individual  that  the  dialect  is  to  the  community,  and 
the  language  to  the  nation.  If  the  people  as  a  people  are 
concerned  with  the  heroic  affairs  of  human  activity — with 
statecraft  and  commerce,  with  science  and  art,  with  schemes 
of  metaphysics  and  education,  with  the  pomp  of  wealth  and 
the  parade  and  pageantry  of  aristocracy,  with  tlie  stilted 
ceremonials  of  society  and  the  outward  formalities  of 
religion,  their  language  will  be  stately,  courtly,  scholarly, 
classical,  majestic  and  sometimes  hollow  and  insincere. 
The  stormy  passions  of  the  soul,  the  machinations  of  am- 
bition, the  intrigues  of  politics,  the  plottings  of  hatred  and 
revenge,  and  the  cruelties  of  persecution  can  only  be  por- 
trayed upon  the  large  theater  of  the  world  where  are  played 
the  dramas  of  statecraft,  tyranny,  war  and  tragedy,  and 
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the  great  events  and  movements  that  mark  the  onward 
march  of  history  from  epoch  to  epoch.  For  these  the  life 
and  the  language  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  furnish 
neither  example,  opportunity,  nor  means  of  expression.  It 
were  ludicrous  to  try  to  write  an  epic  poem  in  the  dialect 
of  a  provincial  community  whose  interests  do  not  go  beyond 
"  the  daily  task,  the  common  round  "  of  its  simple  life.  It 
takes  the  language  and  dramatic  expression  of  a  Homer,  a 
Shakespeare,  a  Milton  or  a  Wagner.  The  gods  do  not 
speak  in  dialect.  Cathedrals  are  not  built  upon  the  plan 
or  out  of  the  materials  of  which  dwellings  are  constructed, 
and  yet  while  the  cathedral  with  its  noble  proportions,  its 
majestic  arches  and  softly  colored  light, 

"  Where  through  the  longdrawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise," 

may  help  to  lift  the  devout  spirit's  aspirations  toward  the 
Infinite  God,  it  is  the  pure  and  simple  life  in  the  happy 
homes  of  a  plain  and  virtuous  people,  no  matter  how 
humble  the  architecture  or  how  modest  the  comforts,  where 
the  muse  of  Poesy  loves  to  come  a  lingering  guest.  Here 
heart  speaks  to  heart  in  the  undisguised  language  of  love. 
Here  are  cultivated  the  tender  sentiments  of  the  fireside  — 
affection,  kindness,  filial  honor  and  obedience,  paternal 
solicitude,  generosity,  unselfishness.  Here  dwell  the  do- 
mestic virtues  —  truth,  sincerity,  charity,  confidence,  can- 
dor, devotion,  chastity.  Here  too,  is  religion's  real  altar 
where  piety,  reverence  and  holiness  are  not  the  formal 
profession  of  the  lips,  or  the  ceremonial  and  perfunctory 
offices  of  the  priest,  but  the  true  e.xpression  of  the  heart  in 
daily  right-living.  Sportive  humor  plays  its  mirthful  part, 
songs  of  contentment  and  the  rippling  laughter  of  child- 
hood enliven  the   labors  of  happy   industrj'.     These  are 
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some  of  the  sweet  notes  in  the  joyous  minstrelsy  which 
rises  to  heaven  when  the  poet  sings  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  life  and  people.  The  common  range  of  everyday 
human  experiences,  human  activities,  human  feelings  and 
failings,  these  are  the  domain  and  these  the  materials  and 
opportunity  for  the  Pennsylvania-German  poet;  and  if  he 
cannot  produce  the  heroic  measures  of  the  music-drama 
with  its  grand  world  chorus  of  immortals,  or  the  stately 
epic  with  its  mighty  epoch-making  movements  of  nations 
and  of  gods,  he  can  at  least,  on  the  sweet-toned  lyre  of  his 
provincial  dialect,  play  the  simple  pastoral  songs  and 
melodies  of  the  minstrel  and  the  troubadour. 

So  it  seems  to  me  the  only  rational  and  scientific  plan  to 
adopt  in  the  treatment  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  dialect 
in  literature  is  to  proceed  upon  the  theory,  which  is  also 
the  easily  demonstrated  fact,  that  it  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  dialect  of  the  great  German  language  ;  and 
that  so  far  as  it  may  ever  command  recognition  or  obtain 
any  place  in  literature  it  will  only  be  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
so  regarded  and  so  treated.  This  of  course  involves  the 
correction  of  the  mistakes  into  which  it  has  fallen.  It  is 
necessary  to  take  a  step  backward  in  time  and  in  history, 
in  order  to  make  a  step  forward  in  literary  progress.  It  is 
to  rid  itself  of  its  mongrel  affinities,  which  instead  of  en- 
riching it  as  is  sometimes  claimed,  has  impoverished  and 
degraded  it.  It  is  to  repudiate  its  bastard  offspring  and  to 
go  back  to  the  time  of  its  comparative  purity,  if  purity  may 
be  said  to  be  a  property  of  a  dialect  at  all :  and  by  no 
means  of  least  importance,  it  is  to  adopt  a  rational,  scien- 
tific and  uniform  method  of  spelling,  which  is  of  course 
the  German. 

What  is  Pennsylvania-German?  As  spoken  to-day  by 
many  it  is  a  hybrid,  non-descript  jargon,  neither  German 
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nor  English,  made  up  to  some  extent  of  the  admixture  of 
the  various  local  dialects  of  the  first  settlers,  Suabian, 
Wiirtemberger,  Bavarian,  Swiss,  Hessian,  Palatinate  and 
others,  but  vitiated  almost  beyond  recognition  by  the  in- 
fusion of  English  words. 

What  Tvas  Pennsylvania-German  a  hundred  and  fiftj'  to 
two  hundred  years  ago?  It  was  a  conglomerate  aggrega- 
tion of  German  dialects,  it  is  true,  as  brought  by  the  immi- 
grants from  their  native  localities,  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  which  are  discernible  to  this  day,  but  it  was  free  from 
foreign  corruption,  and  it  was  thoroughly  and  purely  Ger- 
man. Out  of  this  there  has  evolved  a  speech  bearing  the 
marks  of  many  dialects,  and  yet  distinctively  and  essen- 
tially a  German  speech  in  structure  and  in  syntax ;  and 
even  when  distorted  and  mutilated  in  its  outward  appear- 
ance beyond  all  semblance  to  the  parent  language  in 
everything  but  the  skeleton,  it  is  still,  in  the  articulation  of 
its  bones,  and  in  its  general  form  and  spirit,  the  tongue  of 
the  Rhine  country. 

Were  evidence  needed  to  support  this  statement  I  would 
but  point  to  the  poets  of  south  Germany  who  have  written 
in  their  several  dialects.  Who  that  has  read  Ludwig 
Schandein's  "  Gedichte  in  Westricher  Mundart,"  or  Franz 
von  Kobell's  and  Gottfried  Nadler's  "Gedichte  in  Pfalz- 
ischer  Mundart,"  has  not  been  struck  with  the  remark- 
able resemblance  of  these  dialects  to  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  as  spoken  by  us  and  our  kinsmen  to-day,  when 
stripped  of  its  foreign  impurities?  Barring  the  wholly 
superfluous  and  to-be-regretted  introduction  of  English 
words  and  phrases  the  language  spoken  in  the  Palatinate 
and  other  parts  of  south  Germany  is  almost  identical  in 
idiom,  in  colloquialisms,  in  pronunciation  and  accent,  in 
phonetic  elisions  and  abbreviations,  and  certain  local  and 
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peculiar  designations  with  the  speech  still  extensively  used 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  as  appears  from  the  several  selec- 
tions produced  with  their  translations. 

In  the  following  lines  I  have  endeavored  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  carry  out  the  ideas  herein  advanced.  I  have 
avoided  the  use  of  English  words  except  in  cases  where 
certain  proper  names  or  a  particular  designation  or  ter- 
minology of  a  peculiarly  American  institution  taken  bodily 
from  the  English  seemed  to  require  it,  as  for  example 
"Juryman,"  "Judge,"  "Court,"  "County,"  "July"  and 
the  like.  The  thought  was,  however,  constantly  kept  in 
mind  that  I  was  writing  in  a  German  dialect  for  a  German, 
rather  than  an  English-speaking  constituency  ;  and  while 
English  words  were  discarded  to  a  much  larger  extent 
than  in  ordinary  Pennsylvania-German  conversation  this 
fact  does  not  make  it  more  difficult  for  a  Pennsylvania- 
German  to  read  or  understand,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
makes  these  verses  intelligible,  I  venture  to  say,  to  any 
native-born  German,  no  matter  what  his  dialect  or  his 
province. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  verses  require  a  prefatory  word. 
It  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  everything  here  writ- 
ten is  founded  on  actual  fact  or  incident  within  the  writer's 
observation.  The  verses  are  pictures  from  nature.  Take 
for  example  those  on  a  country  Sabbath  morn — "  Sonntag- 
Morge'ds  an  der  Ziegel-Kerch"  if  I  had  the  hand  of  an 
artist  and  could  translate  the  lines  into  the  language  of  pic- 
torial art  almost  every  verse  would  make  a  complete  pic- 
ture which  each  one  of  you  and  every  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man would  recognize  as  a  glimpse  into  the  mirror  of  his 
own  life.  And  yet  I  may  say  the  whole  poem  was  sug- 
gested by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  "  A  Lowden  Sabbath 
Morn,"  of  parts  of  which  it  is  a  more  or  less  liberal  trans- 
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lation  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  Pennsylvania-German 
country  life.  "  Elendig"  is  an  almost  literally  true  narra- 
tive of  an  actual  incident,  but  even  if  it  were  not  it  is 
absolutely  true  to  the  pathetic  fact  in  life  that  when  we  are 
becoming  physically  infirm  we  speak  of  it  ourselves  in  the 
hope  of  eliciting  comfort  from  our  friends  and  the  assur- 
ance that  things  are  not  as  bad  as  we  think;  but  we  do 
not  like  it  when  others  mention  the  fact,  and  we  invariably 
resent  it  when  our  friends  take  us  at  our  word.  The 
several  translations  further  serve  to  illustrate  what  has  been 
stated  in  reference  to  the  limitations  and  capabilities  of  the 
dialect.  Whittier's  "  Barbara  Frietchie  "  and  John  Vance 
Cheney's  "  Kitchen  Clock"  show  how  readily  the  themes 
and  incidents  of  provincial,  pastoral  or  personal  everyday 
life  lend  themselves  to  dialect  treatment ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  more  dignified  philosophical  or  moral  theme 
of  Longfellow's  "  Psalm  of  Life  "  could  not  be  rendered 
into  Pennsylvania-German  without  the  effect  of  burlesquing 
it,  but  calls  for  the  statelier  measures  of  a  more  classical 
German.  "-^  Mei  A}-me  Be'"  with  a  mixture  of  satire, 
humor  and  pathos  paints  a  very  common  character  familiar 
to  all  —  the  village  toper — who  makes  every  ridiculous 
pretext  an  excuse  for  his  indulgence,  blames  everything 
but  himself  for  his  weakness,  and  who  protests  up  to  the 
day  that  he  dies  of  delirium  tremens  that  he  "can  drink 
or  let  it  alone,"  but  who  never  lets  it  alone. 

'■'■  Der  Schumacher"  is  another  character  common  to 
every  village  and  suggests  his  various  brothers  in  the  guild 
of  handicraftsmen  who  would  furnish  subjects  for  similar 
treatment  —  Der  Weber,  Der  Schmied,  Der  Wagner  and 
others.  '■'■Der  Viert  July"  is  a  somewhat  ill-natured 
portrayal  of  the  national  holiday  and  the  painful,  senseless, 
wasteful  and  almost  intolerable  way  in  which  it  has  come 
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to  be  celebrated  in  our  cities.  It  was  written  while  still 
smarting  under  the  tortures  which  the  "  Glorious  Fourth" 
entails  upon  the  sensitive  nerves  of  a  suffering  people. 

Lest  the  lines  under  the  title  " /c/^  War  Jtiryinann" 
might  be  thought  to  contain  expressions  unnecessarily 
emphatic,  or  inelegant  perhaps,  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
poem  was  suggested  and  is  based  upon  the  following  true 
incident,  beyond  the  statement  of  which  I  have  nothing  to 
add  in  justification  or  apology :  There  lived  in  the  com- 
munity where  I  spent  my  childhood  a  little  old  man  who, 
in  the  happy  days  before  individualism  in  industrial  life 
was  entirely  crushed  out  by  the  spirit  of  combination  in 
our  commercial  evolution,  earned  a  livelihood  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  chosen  handicraft  —  that  of  a  tailor.  He  lived 
in  the  country  several  miles  back  of  my  native  village  and 
the  demands  of  fashionable  society  made  no  heavy  draft 
upon  his  artistic  powers,  it  may  be  assumed ;  but  he  lived 
a  contented  and  useful  life  contriving  wonderful  garments 
for  youthful  rural  swains  to  court  and  get  married  in, 
which  were  ever  afterwards  preserved  from  the  ravages  and 
corruption  of  "  moth  and  rust"  with  scrupulous  care  and 
never  worn  again  except  upon  some  occasion  of  equal 
state.  In  those  days  it  was  a  particularly  shiftless  and 
improvident  lout  unworthy  the  name  or  the  station  of  a 
householder  who  did  not  preserve  his  ^^  Uockzig-kle^der" 
to  the  day  of  his  death  when  they  might  fulfill  the  last 
important  function  in  their  and  their  owner's  career,  namely 
that  of  shroud.  It  happened  by  rare  chance  that  the  under 
or  deputy  sheriff  stopped  at  his  house  one  day  to  his 
infinite  astonishment  and  satisfaction  with  a  summons  to  do 
jury  duty  at  the  county  court  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant. 
This  was  such  an  unusual  event  in  the  old  man's  life,  never 
having  happened   before,   and  withal    invested    him  with 
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such  dignity  and  importance  in  his  own  eyes  that  he 
straightway  celebrated  the  event  with  one  of  the  mild 
sprees  in  which  he  was  wont  to  indulge  upon  every 
occasion  of  exxessive  feeling,  and  he  devoted  that  entire 
daj-  to  little  excursions  between  the  bottle  in  the  cupboard 
and  his  other  duties,  strutting  about  meanwhile  with  infinite 
self  satisfaction  before  the  proud  gaze  of  his  admiring 
spouse  and  giving  vent  to  the  contemplation  of  his  sudden 
greatness  in  the  oft-repeated  exclamation  :  "  Bin  ich  awer 
net  <:'«  donnerivctierser  Jurymann I"  In  after  years  when 
I  became  more  familiar  with  the  scenes,  the  characters 
and  the  methods  of  courts  of  justice  myself  this  remark 
was  often  recalled  and  as  often  served  to  give  suitable  ex- 
pression to  my  own  estimate,  not  only  of  the  jurors,  but  of 
various  other  important  functionaries  that  figure  there,  as 
well  as  the  sort  of  justice  that  in  the  language  of  the  Irish- 
man is  "  dispensed  with  "  upon  occasion.  ^^^S  Latwerg 
Kochc  "  and  "  Der  Alt  Dengelstock  "  are  two  other  pictures 
of  the  happy  contentment  and  peaceful  domestic  simplicity 
of  rustic  Pennsylvania-German  home  life,  \s  hich  every  one 
who  has  ever  seen  or  known  it  will  recognize  as  coincident 
with  his  own  experience  or  observation.  I  had  just 
enough  of  both  to  qualify  me  to  "  speak  by  the  card  "  on 
the  subjects  depicted,  to  wit :  the  boiling  of  apple  butter  at 
the  particularly  eventful  moment  when  it  is  finished,  as 
described  in  the  lines  : 

"  Er  is  gar;   du  kannst  's  net  besser  treffe ; 
Henk  der  Kessel  ab,  un'  schoepp's  in  die  Hoeffe ; 
Was  muss  der  kle'  Joe  doch  die  Zung  'raus  strecke, 
Fiir  der  Loeffel  un'  der  Riihrer  ab  zuschlecke." 

And  equally  of  that  second  occasion  in  the  hay  field  where 
the  very  spot  can  be  pointed  out  that  will  be  forever  linked 
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with  the  feeling  and  the  situation  suggested  by  the  other 

lines  : 

"  Dort  hoert  m'r  laute  stimme, 
Die  Buwe  sin  am  schwimme, 
Im  Damm  wird  gebotzelt  un'  gekrische; 
Un'  dort  drunne  im  Krickli, 
Im  Loch  un'  er'm  Briickli, 
Wahrhaftig  sin  sie  a'  am  fische  ! 

Whoever  has  seen  a  Pennsylvania-German  home  on  a 
prosperous,  eastern  Pennsylvania  farm  has  seen  the  most 
perfect  and  idjdlic  picture  of  contentment,  of  manly  in- 
dependence, of  plenty,  of  comfort,  of  good  cheer,  of  peace 
of  body  and  of  mind  that  is  to  be  seen  anywhere  on  the 
face  of  the  globe ;  and  yet  Pennsylvania  farms  are  going 
begging  for  purchasers,  and  the  Pennsylvania-German 
farmer,  the  king  of  agriculturists,  is  being  pauperized  ; 
and  I,  for  one,  protest  upon  any  and  all  occasions  against 
the  influences,  social,  political,  educational,  financial,  in- 
dustrial, moral,  or  what  they  may  be,  which  tend  to  trans- 
form a  garden  of  Eden  into  a  place  of  unhappiness  or  mis- 
fortune, and  the  peaceful,  independent,  manly  individual 
into  the  human  machinery  of  a  grimy,  grinding,  grasping, 
law-favored  greed. 
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SONNTAG  MORGE'DS   AN    DER    ZIEGEL    KERCH. 

ER  Klingel-klang  der  Sonntag's  Klocke, — 
Die  Vogel  im  Thurm  verstort  un'  verschrocke,- 
Zum  Gottesdienst  die  Lent  bei  zu  locke, 

Durch  's  stille  Thai  schallt, 
— Statts  in  der  Faulheit  dehe'm  rum  hucke, — 

Uwer  Hiivvel  un'  Wald. 

Des  sclio  melodisch  Klocke  G'spiel, 

Im  friihe  Sommer  Morgekiihl, 

Es  g'ebt  e'n  herrlich  Feuertag's  G'fiihl 

Zu  Monsche  un'  Fiih, 
Der  Bauer  hat  Ruh,  un'  der  Miiller,  un'  die  Miihl, 

Sonntag  Morge'ds  friih. 

Die  Amschel  singt  ihr  frolich  Lied, 
Die  Felder  sin  roth  mit  siiss  Gebliith, 
Der  Knecht  vom  ruhge  is  schon  miid, 

Leit  rum  so  faul, 
Die  Schu  un'  Rock  aus,  streckt  er's  Glied, 

Un'  sparrt  'uf  's  Maul. 
Nach  der  Kerch  zu  geh  was  g'ebt  's  e'n  G'rischt, 
E'n  Gewasch  un'  G'stral  un'  'Ufgefrischt, 
Unnerkle'der  so  weiss  vvie  ihr  runde  Briist, 

Was  e'n  Lust  un'  Freed, 
Wie  leicht  zu  sei  'n  guter  Kerche-krist, 

Bei  so  schone  Mad  ! 

(57) 
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'Uf  der  ganse  Welt  nix  so  sho  uii'  siiss, 
Wie  die  Mad  geputzt  von  Kopp  zu  Fiiss 
In  Sonntag's  Kle'der,  geble'cht  in  der  Wies' 

So  weiss  as  Schnee, 
Sie  gucke  wie  Engel  im  Paradies, 

So  siiss  un'  scho. 

Jetz  wird's  'uf  der  Kerche-weg  gegange, 
Bal'  wird  die  Klock  'uf  's  zwe'tmal  klange, 
Bis  mir  hi'  komnie  wird's  bal  Zeit  fur  a'fange, 

Net  hinne  dra'  sei, 
Konnt  mer  Himmel  so  gut  wie  die  Kerch  erlange, 

War  ich  g'wiss  dabei ! 

Die  Nachbare  seht  mer  au'  schon  geh, 
Bei  ganse  Familia  —  gross  un'  kle' 
Un'  'uf  'em  Weg  g'ebts  als  noch  meh, 

Unser  Anne  geht  vor, 
Hebt  der  Gownd  weg'm  Sta'b,  guckt  heftig  scho, 

Me'nt  der  David  Kohr. 

The'l  komme  zu  fahre  un'  the'l  zu  laufe, 
Un'  sel'  Paar  hat  e'n  kle'  Kind  zu  taufe, 
Sei  Paethe  were  e'm  schon  G'schenke  kaufe, 

'S  war  so  der  Gebrauch, 
Mag's  'uf  wachse  e'n  gute  Frau  un'  e'n  Brave  — 

Dort  heult's  — 's  hat's  im  Bauch ! 

Komme  bei  die  alte  Kerche  Vater, 

Mit  wichtig  Gemiith,  un'  Sonntag's  Kle'der, 

Wenig  blet  un'  u'g'schickt  fiihlt  e'n  jeder, 

Is  es  net  recht  g'wont, 
Hinne  noch  die  Weibsleut,  e'n  wenig  bleter, 

Ihr  Sache  gut  g'me'nt. 

Awer  horch  !       Jetz  niicher  klingelt  die  Klock  ! 
Mer  seht  schon  e'n  mancher  Sonntag's  Rock, 
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Un'  dort  geht  e'n  alter  Mann  am  Stock  — 

So  langsam  un'  lahm  — 
Ruht  well  vor  der  Kerch,  'uf  e'm  grosse  Block, 

Un'er  'm  Schattebaum. 

Un'  immer  als  mer  nacher  komme. 

Von  alle  Weg  bei  versammle  die  Fromme, 

Bei  der  Kerch  un'  im  Kerchhof  bei  de  Blume, 

Fiir  geistliche  Speise, 
Un'  der  Parre,  der  der  grad  Weg  (statts  der  Krumme) 

Nach  e'm  Himmel  soil  weise. 

Sie  stehn  drauss  rum  un'  wechsle  die  B'richte, 

Sie  schwatze  vo'm  Bauere,  vo'm  Wetter,  von  de  Friichte 

Sie  verzehle  nan'er  ihre  Nachbar's  G'schichte, 

Un'  allerhand  Dinge; 
Am  Nachtmal  denke  sie  ihr  Handel  un'  Pflichte 

Uvver  e'ns  zubringe. 

Sie  lese  die  Grabste'  mit  langem  G'sicht, 
Das  Jenseit  'm  Grab  is  e'n  dunkle  G'schicht, 
'S  macht  sie  denke  an  der  Jiingst-tag's  G'richt, 

Un  verspreche  im  Stille, 
Nacher  zu  wandle  im  Geistes  Licht, 

Um'  Gottes  Wille ! 

Do  is  der  Platz  wo  die  Mary  ruht, 

Unser  erstgebornes  Fle'sch  un'  Blut, 

'S  bringt  ihr  Mutter  un'  mich  in  e'n  trauriger  Muth, 

'S  macht  Schmerz  un'  Weh, 
We'ss  wohl  der  Herr  macht  alles  gut, 

Kann's  doch  net  versteh. 

Schon  lang  is  e'n  g'ehrter  Vater  fort, 

Der  rund,  grii  Hiiwel  un'  der  Grabste'  dort 

Bezeug  es,  un'  merke  der  heilig  Ort, 

Wo  sei  Korper  schloft. 
In  're  bessere  Welt  unser  Komme  erwart, — 

Uns  zutreffe  dort  hofft. 
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Do  in  der  Stille,  gans  alle, 

Am  Grab  meine  Liewe  bleib  ich  steh, 

Mit  schwerem  G'fiihl  un'  Herzeweh, — 

Aus  der  alte  Zeit 
Hor  ich  Stimme,  un'  bekannte  G'sichter  seh, 

Der  Vergangeheit. 

So  'uf  der  Tag  die  ernste  Dinge, 

Die  Klock  im  Thurm  ihr  Loblied  singe. 

Un'  Sinder  die  Erlesung  klinge, 

Vo'm  gross  Verderwe, 
Un'  wenig  nacher  z'amme  bringe, 

'S  Lewe  un'  's  Sterwe. 

Dann  jetz  die  Klock  zum  letst  Mai  geht, 
Un'  ruft  's  Volk  nei  das  draus  rum  steht, 
Der  Parre  hat  schon  in  der  Hut  gebet, — 

Wart  bis  sis  sitze — 
Er  is  gans  voll  mit  Lehr —  mer  seht, — 

Fiir  Sinder  schwitze. 

Die  Vorstehr  trage  die  Korwlin  rum, 

'S  g'ebt  doch  ke'  wieste  grosse  Sum, 

Sie  fiihle  die  Ehr,  trage  G'sichter  fromm. 

Do  in  der  Kerch, 
In  an'eri  Dinge  geht's  e'  bissel  krumm 

Un'  iiwerzwerch. 

Zum  fiihre  im  G'sang  die  liewe  Mitklieder, 

Der  Parre  g'ebt  aus  die  Worte  der  Lieder, 

'S  erst  leint  er  sie  aus,  no'  singt  mer  sie  wieder, 

Wenig  sachte  un'  blet, 
Glei'  stimme  sie  ei' — die  Swest're  un'  Briider — 

Mit  Eifer  un'  Freed. 

Was  der  Vorsinger  drum  sei  Maul  'ufsparrt, 
Er  singt  schier  gar  wie  e'n  Scha'ffli'  blarrt, 
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Als  Musick  sei  Singe  is  net  viol  werth, 

Doch  —  ich  sag's  net  spottich — 
'S  wird  g'wiss  bei  viel  schier  Hewer  g'hort 

As  des  lang  Gepredig. 

Der  Orgelspieler  fiihrt  die  Weis, 

Der  Blasbalgtretter  schafft  mit  Fleiss, 

'S  wird  g'sunge  von  der  Himmel'ische  Reis, 

Nach  der  Ewigkeit, 
Von  Erlesung  ohne  Geld  un'  Preis — 

Un'  Barmherzigkeit. 

Aus  der  Orgel  rollt  der  siisse  Ton, 

Mer  me'nt  es  konimt  von  Gottes  Thron, 

Wann  e'n  Seelig's  bekommt  die  Himmel's  Kron.  . 

Sei  Lob  un'  Ehr 
Dem  V^ater,  Heiliger  Geist  un'  Sohn — 

Dreieiniger  Herr ! 

„  Set  Sob  mtb  G[)r  bem  ^odjfteu  @ut, 

3)cin  5Bater  alle  ®ute, 
Sent  ®ott  ber  atte  ^Biinbcr  t^iit, 

Sent  0ott  ber  metn  ©eiitutf;e 
aJJit  feiitem  reic^em  S^roft  erfiiHt 
2)ent  05ott  ber  alleiit  ^aimiK^r  ftiQt, 

®tebt  imierm  ©ott  bie  G[)re." 

Nach  'em  Gebet  wird  die  Schrift  gelese, 
Dann  noch'mal  g'sunge  hat's  gehese, 
Mer  sucht  der  Text  mit  grossem  Wese, 

Un'  e'  bissel  stolz, — 
Kaut  Niiglin  un'  Peppermints  un'  so  G'frase, 

Un'  Zimmetholz. 

Un'  faule  Kopp  fange  a'  zunucke, 

Un'  diirstige  Hals  were  machtig  drucke, 
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Un'  knitze  Buwe  alle  Ecke  aus  gucke, — 

Un'  zum  Fenster  'naus, 
Un  wun'ere  wo  die  Kerchhof  Schpucke 

Sin  Tags  zu  Haus. 

'S  mag  Schuld  sei  die  schlafrig  Luft  im  Summer 
Das  die  halb  Geme'  vergesst  ihr  Kummer, 
Un'  verliere  sich  in  tiefer  Schlummer, 

Awer  Buwe  un'  Mad 
Wechsle  'n  mancher  Blick  un'  denke,  "  'S  is  e'n  Dummer 

As  schlofe  geht." 

Die  Wahrheit  von  der  Kansel  fliesst, 

Der  Parre  es  Evangelium  giesst, 

Sei  Weisheit's  Schatze  gem  'ufschliesst, 

Mit  gross  Freigabe, 
Mit  Faust  un'  Lernung  schlagt  er  wiest, 

Der  bos  U'glawe. 

Mit  ernster  A'dacht  thut  er  bemerke, 

Die  Sind  un'  Thorheit  sich  zu  sterke,  , 

Un'  sich  verlosse  'uf  Monsche  Werke, 

Des  kommt  vo'm  Bose ; 
Net  besser  as  Heide  the'l  an'eri  Kerche, — 

Abgottisch  Wese  ! 

Ja,  Gott  sei  Dank  !     Was  e'n  guter  Glawe  ! 
Was  meh'  will  e'n  guter  Krist  dann  hawe? 
Des  Wort  geht  iiwer  die  Kopp  der  Tauwe — 

Sin  tief  im  Schlof ; 
Die  hore  so  viel  as  drauss  sin  vergrawe, 

Im  Kerchhof  ! 

Der  Gottesdienst  endlich  kommt  zum  Schluss, 
'S  nemmt  g'wiss  au'  niemand  ke'n  Verdruss, 
Doch  gute  Sache  gehn  net  im  Schuss, 

'S  hat  alles  sei   Zeit, 
Der  Parre  hat  au'  e'n  freundlicher  Gross, 

Fiir  all  die  Leut. 
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Awer  ob  er  dann  der  Sege  sprecht, 
Die  Orgel  nochemal  frisch  ausbrecht — 
All  die  schlaferige  plotzlich  'ufgewacht — 

Der  Lobspruch  spielt ; 
Un's  Singe  laut  scho,  als  e'n  jedes  recht 

Froh  un'  ernstlich  fuhlt — 

„  e^r  fei  bem  aSoter,  unb  bent  godn, 
Sent  ^eiligen  @etft,  auf  einem  ST^ron,— 
2)er  ^eiligen  ©reieintgfeit, 
©ei  £ob  unb  ^reis  in  ©roigfeit." 
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DER  SCHUMACHER. 

^  LOP  !  Klop  !  Klop  !  Klop  !  Klop  ! 
Morge'ds  friih  bis  Ove'ds  spot, 
Klopt  er  f  iir  sei  taglich  Brod ; 
Schneit  er,  naeht  er,  nagelt  un'  klopt, 
Me'nt  mer  hort's  fast  ohne  g'stoppt, — 
Tage,  Woche,  Monat,  Johre, 
Fallt  sei  Hammer  'uf  die  Ohre, — 
Klop!  Klop!   Klop!  Klop!  Klop! 

Winter-morge'ds  lang  vor  Tag, 

Wann  mer  noch  gem  schlofe  mag, 

Als  ich  schlafrig  bal  'uf  steh, 

'S    Licht  strahlt  ijver  der  weise  Schnee, 
Aus  sei'm  Schoppli-fenster  'raus, 
— Sonscht  is  Alles  still  im  Haus, — 

Klop!  Klop!  Klop!   Klop!  Klop! 

Sommer's  an'  in  aller  Friih, 

Ziegt  sei  Riehme  iiver's  Knie 

Nagelt  Sole'  'uf  die  Schu, 

Frohlich  singt  ebmals  dazu, 

Wie  Hans  Sachs  von  Nuremberg, 
Leicht  mit  Singe  macht  sei  Werk, 

Klop  !  Klop  !  Klop  !  Klop  !  Klop  ! 

Schmokt  schier  immer  'n  alte  Peiff, 

'S  buchlich  sitze  macht  ihn  steiff, 
Lange  Arm,  dinne  Be', 

Me'nt  er  schlagt  sei  Knie  gans  weh, 
Wunner  das  die  arme  Knoche, 
Sin  doch  net  schon  lang  verbroche, 

Klop!  Klop!   Klop!  Klop!  Klop! 
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Huckt  er  dort  mit  bluttem  Kop', 
Fleissig  nuckt  er  zum  Geklop, 
In  sei'm  Maul  Paar  alte  Ziih', 
Freundlich  G'sicht,  doch  net  just  scho, 

Weise  Hor  un'  Backe  runslich, 

Bloe  A'ge,  Lefze  schmunslich, 
Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop ! 

Huckt  er  !  Klopt  er  !   Friih  un'  spot, 
Ziegt  er  sei  gebechter  Trot ; 
Schneit  er,  naeht  er,  nagelt  un'  flickt 
Als  die  Uhr  die  Stunde  tickt, 

Stunde  seiner  Levves-zeit, 

Stunde  langer  Ewigkeit, — 
Klop!   Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop! 

Was  e'n  Haufe  Schu  im  Eck, 

The'l  verisse — g'schmiert  mit  Dreck  ; 

Kle'ne,  grosse,  junge,  alte  . 

Fiiss  vom  Uwel  zu  behalte  ; 

Hen  au'  ke'n's  vom  beste  G'ruch 
Das  mer  Lieb  hat  am  Schnupp-tuch, 

Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop! 

Strenger  Master  war  der  Alte, 
Gute  Ordnung  hat  er  g'halte  ; 
Das  die  Junge  sich  betrage, 
Sei  Gebrauch  net  viel  zu  sage. 

Hat  sie  liver's  Knie  geboge, 

Sei  Knie-riehme  a'gezoge, 
Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop! 

Hab  mir  oft  des  Bild  vorg'stellt, 
'S  g'mahnt  mich  an  die  Leut  der  Welt, 
Monsche  sin  wie  alte  Schu — 
G'fleckt  mit  Sinde — ich  un'  du, 

Hart  un'  zahe,  aus  Muster  g'streckt, 

Bose  sache  sie  verdreckt, 
Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop! 
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Schlechste  schmeisst  der  alte  Flicker 
'Uf  der  Haufe  Leder-stiicker, 
'S  wird  sie  Niemand  brauche  kenne, 
Nix  meh'  werth  as  zuverbrenne — 
Nimme  flicke  oder  putze, 
Sin  fiir  gar  nix  meh'  zunutze, — 
Klop  !  Klop  !  Klop  !  Klop  !  Klop  ! 

Alter  Schuster  is  es  Schicksal, 
Stecht  der  Monsch  mit  manches  Triibsal, 
Schlagt  sei  Herz  mit  Weh  un'  Jammer, 
Klopt  ihn  mit  sei'm  schwerem  Hammer, 
Aller  Schlag  un'  aller  Schmerz 
We'cher,  besser  macht  sei  Herz, — 
Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop! 

Fertig  sin  sei  letste  Schu — 
'S  letst  Mai  g'loffe,  nach  der  Ruh ; 
Fertig  g'neht  sei  letste  Noth — 
'S  letst  Mai  g'nagelt  von  dem  Tod. 
Aus  geklopt  sei  letste  Sole, 
Leuchte-klock  thut  langsam  tola, 
Klop  !— Klop  !— Klop  !— Klop  !— Klop  ! 

Liewer  Herr  !  Wir  bitte  heut, 

B'  schlag  uns  mit  Gerechtigkeit ; 

Unser  Fuss  vom  Bose  halt, 

Das  mer  net  in  Sinde  fallt. 

G'eb  uns  neue,  g'rechte  Schu, 
'Uf  der  weg  dem  Himmel  zu  ! 

Harte  Herzer,  Klop  !  Klop  !  Klop  ! 
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ELENDIG. 

ER  alt   "Daad"  is    kranklich — er  jamert,   un'  pienst, 
iin'  klagt, 
Un'  jeder  Monsch  as  er  a'trefft  sei  gross  Elend  sagt ; 

Zu  de'm  un'  zu  sel'm  f'r  Mitleid  sei  Kummer  verzehlt, 
'Sis  fast  ke'  Uwel  de'm  arme  Monsch  net  fehlt ! 

Doch  is  es  net  nachst  so  schlimm  wie  der  alt  Mann  me'nt, 
Des  vvisse'  d'Leut  wohl — sie  sin  sei  Klages  g'wont. 

Wann  awer  e'n  An'ers  bemerkt, — "  Was  guckt  er  so  armlich  !" 
Verfehlts  es  wiest ;   's  verzornt  'n  gar  erbarmlich. 

Dann  schleicht  er  un'  schrankelt  in  Schatte  so  langsam  fort, 
Un  jammert  as  Niemand  wie  er  in  der  Welt  hats  so  hart, 

No'h  trefft  er  von  seine  alte  Bekannte  e'ns  a', — . 
E'n  giitige,  starke,  g'sunde  Nachbar's  Fra', 

E'n  Wittfra'  mit  runde  Backe  un  lachlnde  A'ge, 

Der  "  Daad  "  is  au'  Wittman,  awer  sei'  hat  doch  nix  zu  sage, 

Er  is  zu  alt  un'  elendig  fiir  wieder  zu  heire', 

Er  is  net  'uf  so  eppes  aus,  as  er  steh  bleibt  bei  're, 

Er  will  just  gem  wenig  plautere  mit  der  Betz  ; 

Dann  sagt  sie,  erstaunt,  "Ei  '  Daad  ' !  Liewer  Grund,  was  is  letz  ! 

"  Du  guckst  jo  so  arm,  un'  ble'ch,  un'  dinn,  un'  elendig, 
Mer  me'nt  jo  wahrhaftig  du  wiierst  meh'  tod  as  lewendig !" 

"  S  nachst  war  der  Alt  erstaunt — reisst's  Maul  'uf  un'  A'ge, 
Hat  gans  vergesse  sei  Elend  un'  sei  Klage," 

Dort  steht  er  im  Zorn,  un'  zitternd,  vor  der  Wittfra,' 

Un'  kreischt  mit  laute  un'  bose  Stimm — "  JA,  DU  AU' !" 
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No'h  heirt  er  'n  An'eri,  un'  des  is  es  End  von  der  G'schicht,' 
Vo'm  "  Daad,"  vo'm  Geklag,  un'  au'  von  dem  Gedicht. 

P.  S. 

Noch  des : 

Der  alt  "  Daad," 
In  der  Laad— 

Am  End, 
'S  Elend ! 
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DER  VIERT  JULY. 

AS  e'n  Liirme  !  Was  e'n  Schwiirme  ! 

Me'nt  's  gans  Volk  is  'uf  der  Stress, 
Was  en  Stiierme  !   Was  e'  n  Larme  ! 
Waere  'n  tausend  Teufel  los  ! 
'  Uf  alle  Seite  knallfs, 
In  alle  Ecke  schallt's, 
Schreckliches  Geschrei !  Geht  alles  druf  un'  drei',- 
Schreckliches  Geschrei !  'uf  der  viert  July  ! 

Was  es  macht !  Un'  was  e'n  Jacht ! 

Was  es  donnert,  was  es  blitzt ! 
Was  es  kracht,  wie  'uf  der  Schlacht, 
Pulver  pufft  un'  Feuer  spritzt. 
'  Uf  alle  Seite  knallt's, 
In  alle  Ecke  schallt's, 
Grosse  Hutlerei  !   Do  sin  mer  all  dabei, 
Machtig  Hutlerei,  'uf  der  viert  July  ! 

Was  Gewimmel !   Was  Getiimmel ! 

Gar  ke'  Ruh  die  ganse  Nacht ; 
Schlof  ke'  Kriimmel;  liewer  Himmel, 
Was  es  iiwerall  rum  kracht !  — 
'  Uf  alle  Seite  knallt's, 
In  alle  Ecke  schallt's, 
Schlimme  Schusserei  —  in  alle  Ohre  'nei. 
Schlimme  Schusserei,  'uf  der  viert  July  ! 

Wiest  Geklang  die  gans  Nacht  lang, 

Klockc  klingle,  Horner  blose; 
Was  e'n  Zwang  bei'm  gross  Gedrang, 

Gute  Sache  un'  Gottlose  ; 
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'  Uf  alle  Seite  knallt's, 

In  alle  Ecke  schallt's, 
Rechte  Teuflerei !   '  S  macht  m'r  Abscheu, 
Schlechte  Teuflerei,  —  'uf  der  viert  July  1 

Grosse  Hitz  !  Was  e'n  G'schwitz  ! 
'Uf  un'  ab  die  Leut  rum  renne  ; 
Pulver  Schiitz  —  Donner-blitz  ! 
Hawe  Gelt  fur  zuverbrenne  ! 
'Uf  alle  Seite  knallt's, 
In  alle  Ecke  schallt's, 
Verfluchte  Lumperei !  Ich  wot  sie  waer  verbei ! 
Verfluchte  Lumperei,  'uf  der  viert  July  ! 

Was  wird's  g'luffe,  was  wird's  g'suffe, 

Hi'  un'  her  von  Kneip  zu  Kneip, 
All  getroffe  —  un'  sie  hoffe 

'S  is  noch  Platz  in  ihrem  Leib ! 
'Uf  alle  Seit  getrunke, 
In  alle  Ecke  g'stunke  — 
Wieste  Sauferei,  sie  schiitte's  'raus  un'  ei, 
Wieste  Sauerei,  'uf  der  viert  July  ! 

Was  sie  blose,  was  sie  stose 

'Uf  de  Musick-instrumente, 
Wie  der  grosse  Teddy  Roose- 
Velt  un'  an'eri  Presidente, 
Des  dumnie  Volk  zulerne 
Mit  Strefe  un'  mit  Sterne, 
M'r  schiisst  die  Freiheit  ei',  mit  Pulver  un'  mit  Blei, 
Un'  macht  die  Heide  frei,  mit  Zwang  un'  Heuchelei ! 

Was  f'r'n  Sach,  des  wiest  Gekrach?' 

Warum  des  litcrlich  Werwese? 
Du  Liewer  !  Ach  !  Is  net  e'n  Schmach 

E'n  Last  a'gstifft  vom  alte  Bose? 
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Verstor  doch  net  die  Tode  — 

—  Die  gute  Patriote  — 
Mit  all  deni  laut  Geschrei !     Ihr  Land  sin  sie  getreu, 
Dem  Elend  sin  sie  frei,—  'uf  der  viert  July  ! 

Draus  im  Land  do  branch  Niemand 

Die  lange  Nacht  durch  aus  zuwache ; 
Meh  Verstand,  's  Vieh  halt's  e'n  Schand 
So  'n  heftig's  Luderlewe  mache : 
'S  is  Alias  still  un'  sachte 
'S  g'ebt  ke'  so  wieste  Jachte, 
'Uf  der  Baurei  magt  ich  liewer  sei, 
Bei  de  Kiih  un'  Sau  'uf  der  viert  July  ! 

Hasslich  Larme  !  Garstig  Schvvarme  ! 

G'schiiss,  Gekrach,  Geknall,  Geblos! 
Kreislich  Stiirme  !  Gott  erbarme  ! 

'S  in  e'n  tausend  Teufel  los  ! 

'Uf  alle  Seite  knallt's, 

In  alle  Ecke  schallt's 
Schreckliches  Geschrei, — wieste  Hutlerei, 
Gott  lob  !  die  Lumperei  is  nochemol  verbei ! 
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DIE    UHR   IN   DER   KUCH. 

(Transi,ated  from  the  English  of  John  Vance  Cheney.) 

M  stricke'  sitzt  die  Ma'd  in  der  Kiich  —  die  Milly  ; 
Nix  thu'  fleissig  schafft  der  Knecht  —  der  Billy  ; 
"  Secunde  zehlt, 
Ke'  e'ne  fehlt ; 
Die  zeit  geht  schnell, 
Die  Uhr  schlagt  hell  — 
Milly,  Billy, 
Billy,  Milly, 
Tick-tock,  tock-tick, 
Nick-knock,  knock-nick," 
Langsam,  schliifrig, 

Tick't  die  Uhr  in  der  Kiich. 

Nacher  zum  Feuer  sitzt  sich  die  roth-backig  Milly; 
Au'  grad  so  nachst,  will  wette,  hockt  der  Billy; 
"  Die  Zeit  fliegt  'rum, 

B'sinn  dich  d'rum ; 

Schone  Milly  — 

Buss  sie,  Billy  ! 

Milly,  Billy, 

Billy,  Milly, 

Pass  'uf,  jetz  die  Zeit, 

Billy!  Bisht  du  nimme  g'scheidt? 

Now — no-i\  tummel  dich  !  " 
Geht  die  Uhr  in  der  Kiich. 

'S  hat  Eppes  gew'e,  die  Milly  roth  im  G'sicht; 
Der  Billy  au' —  sei  Backe  brennt  wie'n  Licht. 
"  Schones  Madle, 

Siiss  un'  edel ; 

Noch  mol  busse? 

Gem  dich  lusse, 
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Brauchst  net  shame 
Zwanzig  nehme, 
Billy,  Milly, 
Milly,  Billy, 

Rechts,  links  —  links,  rechts. 
Sell  is  es  —  nix  schlechts, 
Knickety  knock,  kitzle  mich  !  " 
Lacht  die  Uhr  in  der  Kiich. 

Woche  rum,  die  Milly  un'  der  Billy  hocke  noch, 
Drauss  blosst  der  kalte  Wind  —  sin  warm  doch ; 
"  Kalter  Winter, 

B'  sinnt  euch  g'schwinder, 

That  net  warte. 

That  heirathe 

Milly,  Billy, 

Billy,  Milly, 

Zwe'  —  e'ns,  e'ns  —  zwe', 

Wart  net,  Ach,  ne' ' 

'S  thut's  net,  horch  'uf  mich," 
Sagt  die  Uhr  in  der  Kiich. 

Winter  zwe'  verbei,  un'  wo's  die  Milly  ? 
Friihjohr  wieder  do,  un'  wo's  der  Billy  ? 
"  Schreib  mir's  zu, 

Ich  hab's  gethu' ; 

Sei  gut  zu  mir, 

War  au'  zu  dir, 

Mei  Herr  Billy, 

Lieb'  Frau  Milly— 

Net  vergesse, 

Am  Morge-esse, 

Mich  'ufziege  — 

Was !  E'n  Wiege 

In  der  Kammer ! 

Ei  du  jammer ! 

By-by,  schockel  mich," 

Singt  die  Uhr  in  der  Kiich. 
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MEP  ARME  BE'. 

♦Ip^err  Dokter,  sag  mol  was  mir  fehlt, 
■■»'      Wann  ich  mei'  sache  hab  verzehlt ; 
Ich  hab's  so  machtig  in  de  Be', 
Ich  kann's  wahrhaftig  net  versteh. 

We'ss  waiters  net  was  letz  mag  sei', 
'S  is  au'  ke'  Rheumatiss  dabei' ; 
Sie  thun  mir  weiters  au'  net  weh ; 
Doch  haw'  ich's  so  in  meine  Be'. 

Ich  haw'  ebmol  gegla'bt  des  Uwel, 
Des  waer  vielleicht  in  meine  Schtiiwel ; 
Schied'sdoch  net  in  die  Schu  ;  Ach,  ne', 
'S  is  nirge'ds  wo  as  in  de  Be'. 

Der  Wirth  der  will  mir  offers  sage', 
Die  Uhrsach  waere  die  Kreh-a'ge ; 
Er  we'ss  nix  ;  's  is  net  an  de  Zehe 
Bin's  g'wiss  's  is  jusht  in  meine  Be'. 

Un'  no'  die  Alt  thut  immer  klage'. 
So  spottisch  schiebt  sie's  uf  der  Mage, — 
Ich  thet  zu  viel  an's  Wirthshaus  geh, 
Sei'  waer  der  T'ruwel  mit  Be'. 

Mer  Schweigt  'sbescht  bei  so  bose  Lent, 
Sonst  hat  mer  immer  wiester  Streit ; 
Abartig  weil  ich  au'  net  meh' 
So  gut  un'  g'schwind  bin  'uf  de  Be'. 

Sie  sagt  mei  Geld  waer  all  versoffe, 
Un'  's  is  net  wahr ;  hab's  jusht  verloffe ; 
Des  kann  doch  enig  epper  seh'. 
'S  is  nix  Schuld  dra'  as  wie  de  Be'. 
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'S  is  gar  net  as  ich's  Saufe  treib, 
So  mm  zu  geh  von  Kneip  zu  Kneip; 
Ich  kaennt  gut  d'runner  thu,  versteh, 
Wan's  net  waer  fiir  die  schlechte  Be'. 

Kann  trinke,  oder  bleiwe  losse  ; 
Bin  awer  g'wiss  au'  nie  verdrosse 
E'ns  zu  nemme  ;   oder  zvve' ; 
Zum  shtarke  meine  schwache  Be'. 

'S  is  net  as  ich's  net  stop'e  kann, 
Kann's  grad  'ufgeve'  wie  e'  Mann ; 
(Ich  hab  noch  nie,  des  muss  ich  g'shteh ; 
Wann  sonst  nix  fehlt  isch's  in  de  Be'.) 

Am  Wirthshaus  bin  ich  schier  verbei, 
No'  reisst's  mich  evva  wieder  nei ; 
Ich  schpier  e'n  wetterHch  Gedreh', 
In  dene  iiwerzwerche  Be'. 

E'  mol  haw  ich's  dorch  gezwunge ; 
Bin  an  der  Thijr  verbei  gesprunge ; 
No'  denk  ich  \vieder  's  vvaer  doch  scho 
Zu  b'lohne  so  standhafte  Be' ! 

Sie  ha'n's  verdient ;  bin  nei  gekomme ; 
Ich  hab  mir  glei  paar  Schnapps  genumme ; 
Net  lang  geht's  bin  ich  schon  im  Thee ; 
Wer  is  die  Schuld  as  bios  die  Be'? 

Die  Be'  sin  als  mit  mir  gegange. 

Wo  ich  sie  g'schickt  nach  mei'm  verlange ; 

Jetz  muss  ich  ewe'  duldig  geh, 

Nach  folge  meine  arme  Be'. 

So  in  Versuchung  oft  mich  fiihre, 
Thun  sie  ihre  Weg  verliere ; 
Ke'  Wunner  kann  icli  nimme  steh, 
'Uf  de'ne  lutteriche  Be'. 
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Doch  des  Getriink  is  fiir  der  Bauch, 
Der  Herr  macht  Alles  zum  Gebrauch, 
Der  liewe  Vater  in  der  Hoh 
Der  giebt  mir  jo  die  schlimme  Be'. 

Was  nacht  mer,  Dokter?     VVeh  !  O,  Je  ! 
Kann  nimme  steh'.      Kann  nimme  geh'. 
Dei  Mittel  hat  gar  nix  gebat ; 
Jetz  halt  ich  a',  un'  trink  mich  satt ! 
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ICH  WAR  JURYMANN. 

AR  Jurvmann  die  Wocli  in  der  County  Court, 
Hab  viel  gelernt ; 
Kann  denke  wo  so  viel  Lawyer  sin, — 

Sie  h'en  geernt ; 
Un'  der  Judge,  un'  der  Schrieff  un'  all  die 
Gierke, 

Das  alles  in  grosse  Biicher  merke, 
Ich  war  recht  un'  er  de  Hoche  d'rin ; 
'S  hat  gewe  so  Sache, 
Mich  denk  mache  : — 
"  Was  is  des  doch  e'n  donnenvettersi  Court  !" 

War  nie  an  der  Court,  un'  au'  ke'  Jurymann, 

Bin  schier  zu  dumm ; 
Dann  bin  ich  mal  gange  die  Bosses  sehne, 

Mich  b'frogt  do  d'runi ; 
No'  kommt  mal  e'  Tag  so  'n  Un'  erschrieffli, 
Un'  lest  mir  do  vor  so  'n  Papier  oder  Brieffli, 
Musst  komme  als  Jurymann  thet's  me'ne ; 

No'  sag  ich's  der  Fra' 

"  So  macht's  dann  die  Law ; 
"  Was  bin  ich  e'n  donnerwetterser  Jurymann  !" 

Uf  'm  Court-haus  Thurm  do  steht  so  'n  Figur  des  Gericht,— 

Sie  sage  sie's  blind, 
Ke'n  Un'erschied  seht  zwische  Arm  un'  Reich, 

U'schuldig  wie'n  Kind, 
Un'  ehrlich,  un'  tugendhaft,  gans  u'parteiisch, 
Wie  Portia  rechtschaffe,  'ufrichtig  un'  keusch, 
E'n  Wog  in  der  Hand,  halt  alle  Lent  gleich, 

U'n  we'st  au'  warum  ? 

Sie's  taub  un'  sie's  dumm, 
Just  e'n  Bild  aus  Holz— "  Was  e'n  donnerwetters  Gericht !" 
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Dort  cl'rowe,  gans  le'  'uf  der  Kansel  sitzt  der  Judge ; 

Des  is  au'  e'n  Kerl ! 
Was  er  net  we'ss  is  net  aus  zufin'e', 

Hat  e'n  Bauch  wie  e'n  Barl ! 
Er  seht  mit  e'm  A'g  was  e'n  An're  net  seht 
Mit  zwe'  oder  drei,  vvan's  vor  ihm  steht, 
Hat  der  Kopp  so  vol!  Law,  er  branch  sich  net  b'sinne ; 

Do  sitzt  er  so  stolz, 

Un'  steiff  wie'n  Stiick  Holz, — 
Denkt : — "  Bin  ich  now  net  e'n  donnerwetterser  Judge  !" 

Do'stratze  'rum  Paar  Dutzend  so  hung'riche  Lawyer, 

Wisse  weiters  ke'  Law  ! 
Sic  lauere  wie'n  Katz  'uf  e'n  Meisli,  fiir  e'n  Brocke ; 

Sie  g'mahne  mich  d'ra' 
As  wann  die  Os-v6gel  sich  sammle  bei'm  Luder, 
Mit  Kloe'  un'  Schnawel  d'r  'uf  nei'  geh'  'uf's  Futer ; 
Lfn'  die  Lent  mit  'ufg'sparte  Mau'ler  dort  hucke, 

Mit  Wunner  a'gaffe 

Die  Dinge,  wie  Affe, 
Un'  me'ne  :  —  "Was  sin  des  donnerwettersi  Lawyer  !  " 

Dann  fangt  mal  a'  so  'n  dreckige  Lumpeg'schicht ; 

E'n  Jury  wird  g'rufe ; 
Un'  Zeige  seht  mer  komme  un'  geh' 

Die  Sache  zu  prufe  ; 
Die  Jury-lcut  were  betracht  schier  wie'n  Gaul, 
Von  de  Lawyer,  (doch  gucke  sie  net  in's  Maul !) 
Sin  sie  'uf  der  recht  Party?     Un'  a'  fiir  der  Quay? 

'S  kommt  viel  dort  d'r'uf  a' 

Wie's  geht  an  der  Law  ! 
Isjiet  e'n  donnerwettersi  Lumpeg'schicht ! 

No'^hort  mer  bal'  e'n  wetterlich's  Gebriill, 
Mer  muss  schier  lache, 
Wie  der  Kerl  do  in  dem  Court-haus  brummt, 
Sei  Speechli  mache. 
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As  wann  alles  d'r'uf  a'kommt  wie  er  kreischt, 
Un'i'uf  der  Tisch  schlagt  mit  de'  Faust ! 
Wann  die  Wahr'e't'  uf's  Towe  un'  Kreische  a'koitimt 
Macht  e'n  Vendu-kroyer 
E'n  bessere  Lawyer — 
Was  is  des  doch  e'n  donnerwetters  Gebriill ! 
Dann  endlich  g'ebt  der  Judge  die  G'schicht  zu  der  Jury, 
Die  Sach  liwerlege, 
Des  Ding  zubetrachte,  un'  driiwer  b'  sinne 

•Uf  alle  Wege  ; 
Die  Law  un's  Zeigniss  jetz  alles  verdreht, 
Bis  die  Jury  gar  nix  vom  Case  versteht ! 
Wer  die  Amter  austhe'lt  kann  die  Sach  gut  g'winne. 
Von  so  dreckige  Bosse, 
'Rum  g'fiihrt  an  de  Naase, — 
Was  is  des  doch  e'n  donnerwettersi  Jury  ! 
Sin  des  awer  net  gans  u'vergleichliche  Sache 
Was  do  a'gehne ! 
Die  Law  is  e'n  wun'erbares  Netz 

Fangt  schier  lauter  so  kle'ne, 
Un'  die  grosse  Spitzbuwe  die  geh'n  frei, 
Sie  hewe  die  Amter,  un'  spiirre  noch  ei' 
Die  kle'nere  Verbrecher  dem  Gesetz, 
Un'  mache  fort  stehle, 
An'er  Leut  Geld  verthe'le,— 
'Sin  u'vergleichliche,  donnerwettersi  Sache  ! 
Un's  aller  schlimmst  an  all  dem  ganse  Wese, 
Wann  mer  drijwer  denkt, 
Das  Leut  as  uwer's  Volk  regiere— 

Mer  fiihlt  sich  gekrankt, 
Sin  selwer,  the'l,  von  de  aller  schlechste, 
'S  Gerecht  verrichte  die  U'gerechste, 
Un'  Dieb  un'  Verbrecher  's  G'setz  ausfuhre, 
Mit  stehle  un'  liege, 
Falsch  schwere,  betruge — 
Was  is  des  doch  e'n  donnerwetters  Wese  1 
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Ich  hab  no  gedenkt  bei  m'r  selwer  iiwer  die  Dinge, 

Wie  ich  Jurymann  war, 
Ke'  giossere  Betrug  'uf  der  ganse  Welt 

Zufin'e  schier  gar, 
Ausg'  nomme  die  Doctor  iin'  die  Parre, 
As  die  Law  un'  die  Lawyer, — mit  so  Narre, 
Die  sich  bringe  losse  uin  Gut  un'  Geld, 

Durch  Rawe  un'  Grabsche, 

Un'  Schawe  un'  Rabsche — 
Des  sin  m'r  doch  donnerwettersi  dummi  Dinge ! 

Was  wird's  mal  gewe  e'n  auserschreckliche  Zeit, 

Am  Jiingste-tag, 
Wann  die  G'setzleut  selwer  miisse  vor's  G'richt, 

Antworte  der  Klag 
Das  gege  sie  steht  dort  im  grosse  Buch, 
Un'  hore  ausspreche  der  schreckliche  Fluch, 
Un'  ihr  Uwel-thate  komme  ans  Licht, — 

Links  ab  gehn  die  Gese, 

Dort  holt  sie  der  Bose — 
Am  End  erfahre  sie  e'n  donnerwettersi  Zeit ! 
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'S  LATWERG'-KOCHE. 

CH  !  die  schone  Mad  so  hiibsch  un'siiss; 
Die  junge  Kerls  mit  tappische  Fiiss  ; 
Sie  sammle  All  in  der  grosse  Kiich', 
'S  is  e'n  lustige  Zeit  fur  mich  un'  dich. 

'S  is  die  lieve,  schone  Spotjohr's  Zeit, 
Die  Luft  is  g'fillt  mit  Herrlichkeit, 
Mer  schnaufft  die  G'sundheit's  Krafte  ei', 
Die  Luft  treibt's  Bliit  wie  starker  Wei'. 

Die  Scheir  is  voll  bis  'nuf  in's  Dach, 
Mit  Heu  un'  Stroh  un'  allerhand  Sach, 
Uf  jeder  Seit  'm  Dreschtenn  floor, 
'S  is  All  g'shtoppt  voll  von  Thor  zu  Thor. 

Die  Frucht-kammer  kriichzt  mit  schwerem  G'wicht, 
Von  We'tze  un'  Korn  un'  reiche  Friicht, 
Un'  's  Welschkorn  liegt  wie'n  goldener  Berg, 
Die  Erd's  Belohnung  's  Bauer's  Werk. 

Ach !  wie  so  prachtvoU,  du  lieber  Herbst, 
Mit  lustige  Farbe  die  gans  Welt  farbst ! 
Die  Landschaft's  Aussichte,  wie  buntfleckig ! 
Wie  Josep's  Rock  is  Alles  so  scheckig ! 

'S  Laub  is  gel',  un'  brau',  un'  roth, 
'S  trauert  au'  net,  doch  bal'  kommt  der  Tod ! 
Der  Frost  hat's  Summer's  Gebluth  genomme, 
Un'  malt  'uf  de  Mad  ihre  Backe  die  Blume. 

Er  is  e'n  Kiinstler  g'schickt  un'  rar, 
Sei'  Werke  sin  fei'  un'  wun'erbar, 
Er  farbt,  un  malt,  un'  webt,  un'  spielt, 
Er  macht  frisch  G'fiihl  in  Alles  was  fuhlt. 
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Die  Erd  is  brau',  un'  der  Hiinmel  is  bio, 
Un'  alles  Lewendigs  is  munter  un'  froh, 
'S  Grass  in  der  Wies'  is  weiss  mit  Reife, 
Die  Aeppel  sin  dick  'uf  rothe  Haufe. 

Mit  Fasser  un'  Kiivel  nach  der  Cider-miihl, 
'S  geht  friih  an  die  Arwe't  im  Morge-kiihl ; 
Heut  is  der  Tag  fur  Latwerg'-koche, 
Der  herrlichste  Tag  in  manche  Woche. 

Durch  die  Miihl  vverre  erst  zusamme  gemahle 

Die  Aeppel  wie  sie  komme,  sammt  Krutze  un'  Schaale ; 

Aus  der  Press  in's  Fass  wie'n  Strom  lauft's  'nei, 

Die  brau',  siiss  Briih  vo'm'  Aeppel-wei'. 

Die  Ihme  un'  Wespe  un'  Hummler  komme 
A'm  Treshter  un'  Cider  rum  zu  summe. 
Geb'  acht,  du  werst  in  der  Finger  g'shtoche; 
Vielleicht  au'  in's  Herz,  a'm  Latwerg'-koche. 

Den  Cupido  un'  Venus  mache  so  Sache 
Mit  junge  Herzer,  am  Cider-mache ; 
Un'  Buwe,  wie  Ihme,  der  Honig  nippe 
Von  de'schone  Mad  ihre  silsse  Lippe. 

Ach  !   die  schone  Mad,  so  hiibsch  un'  siiss  ! 
Un'  die  junge  Kerls  mit  tappische  Fiiss ! 
Sie  sammle  All  in  der  grosse  Kiich', 
'S  is  'n  lustige  Zeit  fur  mich  un'  dich ! 

'S  is  die  frolich,  seelig  U'schuld's  Zeit, 

Im  Gemiith  kommt  z'riick  die  Vergange'heit, 

In  der  Vorstellung,  was  m'r  an  Alles  denkt, 

Wie  der  gross  Kupper-kessel  iiver  'm  Feuer  henkt ! 

Un'  der  Cider  fangt  schon  liingst  au'  koche, 
Durch  dreissig  Jahr  haw'  ich's  wieder  g'ruche, 
'S  Feuer,  was  es  kracht  'uf  'm  Feuer-heerd, 
Durch  dreissig  Jahr  haw'  ich's  wieder  g'hort. 
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Die  Uhr  guckt  zu  mit  'me  freundliche  G'sichst, 
Die  Tage  werre  kurz,  doch  braucht  mer  ke'  Licht, 
'S  Feuer  'uf  'm  Heerd  macht  die  gans  Kiich'  hell, 
Drauss  werd's  dunkel  un'  die  Nacht  konimt  schnell. 

'Uf  dere  Seit  steht  die  alt  Wasser-bank, 
Dort  druwe  im  Eck  is  der  gross  Eck-shank, 
Er  is  voll  mit  blumige  Schiissle  un'  Teller, 
Un'  do  is  die  Thier  wo's  geht  nach  'm  Keller. 

Der  kle'  Joe  schneit  sich  'n  Kiirbse  G'sicht, 
Inwen'ig  'nei  schteckt  er  'n  Inschlich-licht ; 
So  g'wiss  ich  leb  !  der  nixnutzig  Mike, 
Der  schnitzelt  sich  au'  noch  'n  Welchkorn-geig  ! 

Die  junge  Leut  all  um  der  Tisch  rum  sitze, 
Un'  fleissig  helfe  die  Aeppel  zu  schnitze, 
Die  Haus-Frau  riihrt  sie  in  die  kochig  Briih, 
'S  kann's  Niemand  mache  so  gut  wie  Sie. 

Dort  steht  Sie  un'  riihrt  mit  'm  lange  Stiel, 
Des  geht  wie  'n  Uhr  oder  'n  Musick  G'spiel, 
'S  muss  g'schtarrt  un'  g'riihrt  werre  bis  an's  End, 
Das  der  Latwerg'  net  an  der  Kessel  brennt. 

Jetz  is  die  Apple-Sup'  fertig  gekocht, 
Un  's  riihre  un'  schatrre  wird  zum  Schluss  gebrocht; 
Fur  'n  guter  G'schmack  nimmt's  e'  bissel  G'uerz, 
Des  macht  'n  Latwerg'  nach  mei'm  Herz. 

Er  is  gar ;   du  kannst  's  net  besser  treffe, 
Henk  der  Kessel  ab,  un'  schopp  's  in  die  Hoffe ; 
Was  muss  der  kle'  Joe  doch  die  Zung  raus  schtrecke, 
Fur  der  L5ffel  un'  der  Riihrer  ab  zuschlecke ! 


Die  Alte  sin  miid,  un'  sie  geh'n  nach  der  Ruh; 
'S  Jung  Volk  g'ebt  sich  der  Freude  zu ; 
Lass  uns  All'  mit  mache,  ich  un'  du ; 

De'n  Ovet  sin  mer  All  wieder  jung  1 
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Ach !  die  liewe  Mad  so  hiibsch  un'  scho, 
Un'  die  junge  Kerls  mit  ihr'  lange  Be', 
'S  wird  bal'  an  's  spiele  un'  tanze  geh, 
Dann  g'ebt  's  e'  hoclibenige  Zeit ! 

Die  Sing-schul  is  aus,  un'  der  alt  Eph  kommt, 
Er  spielt  die  gross  Bass-geig  das  es  recht  brummt , 
Der  Pit  hat  der  Jony  gere'tzt  un'  g'stumpt, 
Der  Mary  Ann  'n  Buss  zu  gevve. 

Die  Lisbeth  hat  'm  Henner  versproche, 
Er  diirf  mit  're  he'm  vom  Latwerg'-koche, 
'S  g'ebt  'n  Hochzig, —  Heut  iiwer  zehe  Woche, 
Du  kannst  dich  druf  verlosse. 

Die  Musick  fangt  a',  un'  der  Fiddleboge 
Wird  heftig  iiwer  die  Saite  gezoge, 
Wie  g'sclivvind  is  doch  der  Ovet  rum  g'floge, 
Wann  mer  tanzt  am  Latwerg'-koche  ! 

Now,  "e'ns,  zwe',  drei,"  ruft  der  Geiger  aus, 
"  All  in  ihrem  Platz  !"  Sin  so  still  wie  'n  Maus  ; 
Glei'  hort  mer  sie  lache  iiwer  'm  ganse  Haus, 
'S  hat  schon  e'  bissel  eppes  gevve. 

Runner  kommt  der  Boge  'uf  alia  Sait; 
"  'S  erst  Paar  rechts,  un'  rum  gedreht !  " 
So  leicht  wie  'n  Gens-feder  schwinge  die  Miid, 
In  d'e  Buwe  ihre  Aerm  rum. 

'Uf  der  Sal  ihre  Fuss  tappt  der  grossfussig  Ike, 
Sie  kreisht  das  mer  's  hort  iiwer  allem  Gegeig, 
Un'  g'ebt  'm  e'  heftige  Ohrefeig, 

Er  wut  er  hiit  ke'  Fiiss  un'  ke'  Ohre. 

"  Dei'  Fiiss  sin  zu  tappisch  un'  u'g'schickt  gross, 
Du  braucht  jo  wahrhaftig  die  gans  bre't  Stros, 
Ich  wut  Hewer  tanze  mit  'm  lame  Mose, 
Er  is  net  so  tappisch  wie  du  !  " 
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Was  Lewe  un'  Jubeln  bei  de'ne  Junge  ! 
'S  wird  g'spielt  un'  g'laclit  un'  getanzt  un'  g'sunge, 
Un'  au'  'nan'er  noch  um  die  Stub  rum  g'sprunge, 
Wie  sie  Blum-sack  un'  Blindes-meisli  spiele. 

Ach  !  wie  schnell  vergeht  die  Jugend's  Zeit ! 
Lass  uns  lewe  dann,  das  m'r  immer  sin  bereit, 
Fiir  der  lange  March  nach  der  Ewigkeit, 
VVann  der  Gabriel  die  Musick  spielt. 

Dann  "  All  rings  rum  !"     Nimmt  fest  an  der  Hand, 
Zum  sterke  die  Jugend's  Freundschaft's  Band, 
Henk  der  Riihrer  un'  Kessel,  un'  die  Harff  an  die  Wand, 
Gut  Nacht !  zu'm  Latwerg'-koche  ! 
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DER  ALT  DENGELSTOCK. 

ER  alt  Dengelstock, 

Doit  steckt  er  im  Block, 

Uuiier'm  alte  Pund-appel  Baum; 
Am  Nascht  henkt  die  Sens — 
Der  Reche  bei  der  Fenz — 

Seh  Alias  wie'n  schoner  Traum. 

Die  Sonn  geht  'uf, 

Komm  Buwe,  steht  'uf , 
Schon  lang  sin  die  Hahne  am  kriihe  ; 

Dir  faule  Beng'le. 

Macht  eucli  an's  deng'le, 
Nach  'm  Friihstiick  geht's  an's  malie. 

Wann  die  Sens  wird  stumb, 

Is  der  Oxe-horn  Kumb, 
Mit  'em  Wetzste'  au'  net  weit; 

Un'  der  Hammer  wie'n  Glock 

'Uf  'em  Dengelstock, 
Spielt  sei  Lied, — ich  hor's  nocli  Heut. 

"Klingel,  Klengel, 
Wetz  un'  dengel, 

Der  Dengelstock  klangt  un'  klingt ; 
Klingel,  klengel, 
Hammer  un'  dengel, 

Hor  was  der  Dengelstock  singt." 

Der  Thau'  'uf  'em  Grass, 

Es  glizert  wie  Glass, 
Im  friih  morge  Sonneschein ; 

Dick  falle  die  G'niaade, 

In  der  Sens  Ihre  Paade, 
So  graad  wie'n  Soldate-lein. 
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Die  Feuze-meis  springe, 

Ich  hor  die  Vogcl  singe, 
Bie  de  Heu-macher  'uf  'em  Feld ; 

E'n  tausend  Ihme  brumme. 

Urn  die  slisse,  wilde  Blume, 
Froh  un'  lustig  die  ganse  Welt. 

Un'  die  Krabbe,  die  schlechte, 

Sin  imnier  am  fechte, 
Was  'n  Larme  dort  driiwe  in  de  Hecke ; 

Ihr  Gezank  un'  Gesclielt, 

Schallt  vveit  iiwer's  Feld, 
Un'  del-  Bull-frog  im  Damm  thut's  verschrecke. 

Horch  wie  der  alt  Lerch 

Doch  peifft  'uf  der  Zwerch, 
Sei  froliches  Morge-lied ; 

Un'  die  Miiher  die  schwinge 

Ihre  Sense  un'  singe  — 
('Sis  frijh,  un'  sie  sin  noch  net  mied.) 

"  'Der  Wetz  is  gut, 

Der  Wetz  is  gut, 
Der  Hinnerst  hat  die  Schlang  im  Hut' ; 

Er  schiieit  sich  gut, 

H'en  Kraft  im  Blut, 
Die  Arwe't  leicht  bei  guter  Muth  !  " 

Mit  e'm  Korb  kommt  die  Maad, — 

Am  End  von  der  G'maad, 
I'm  Schatte-baumes  kiihle  Ruh, — 

'S  ward  nie  vergesse 

'S  nein-uhr  Shtick  zu  esse, 
Bei'm    Heu-mache,  —  's  g'hert  dazu. 

Die  Sonn'  vverd  bal'  he'ss, 
Raus  presst  sie  der  Schwe'ss, 
Un'  schwerer  driickt  immer  die  Hitz, 
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Der  Knecht  kommt  zuspringe, 
Frisch  Wasser  zubringe, 
Mit  der  alte  holz'ne  Stitz. 

Dort  hort  niir  laute  Shtimme, 

Die  Buwe  sin  am  Schwinime, 
Im  Damni  ward  gebozelt  un'  gekrische ; 

Un'  dort  drunne  im  Krickli, 

Im  Loch  miner  'm  Briickli, 
VVahrhaftig  sin  sie  au'  am  Fische. 

Horch  !   's  mittag's  Horn  geht, 
Bis  an's  End  ward's  g'maht, 

Un'  dann  geht  Alias  nach  'm  Haus, 
'S  Esse  schmackt  doch  gut, 
E'  kurze  Stund  werd's  g'ruht, 

Un'  no'  'uf's  Feld  wieder  'naus. 

Die  Sonn'  is  bal'  niader, 

Die  Nacht  kommt  bal'  wieder, 
Die  Schatte  war'e  langer  'uf  'm  Bode ' ; 

Dia  Kiih  gehne  he'm, 

Die  Vogal  nach  da  Bam', 
Aus  da  Lochar  hupse  die  Krotte. 

Gefiittart  is  as  Vieh, 

Gamolka  sin  die  Kiih, 
Der    Hund  is  loss  von  der  Kett ; 

Schliess  die  Thura  zu, 

'S  is  Zeit  fur  nach  der  Ruh, 
Dia  Hinkle  sin  schon  lang  im  Batt. 

Der  alt  Dangelstock, 

Dort  shtackt  er  im  Block, 
Unner'm  alte  Pund-appel  Baum  ; 

'S  is  Feuer-ovat  g'macht, 

'S  geht  stark  'uf  die  Nacht, 
Schlaf  sanft,  un'  'n  siisser  Traum. 
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Drauss  hort  mir  gar  nix, 

A's  wie  der  alt  Krix, 
Er  singt  zii'm  Mond  die  gaiis  Nacht ; 

Ke'n  Elend  un'  ke'  Kuinmer, 

Verstort  der  siisse  Schlummer, 
Wo  die  Unschuld  ^vohnt,  Gott  wacht. 

Un'  des  is  es  Lied, 

Des  singrt  mir  im  Gemiith, 
Wann  ich  an  der  Dengelstock  denk, 

Die  Kindheit's  Verlange, 

Sin  fur  Ewig  vergange, 
S'  ismei'm  Herz'n  recht  Gekrank. 

'S  Dengel-lied  hat  g'shtoppt ; 

'S  werd  nimme  me'  gekloppt ; 
Shtumb  mit  Rost  henkt  die  Sens  am  Nascht ; 

Zu'm  dengle  hat's  ke'  Noth, 

Die  liebe  Hand  is  Tod, 
Ewig  Ruh  von  weltliche  Last. 


Bal  kommt  der  Vater  Zeit, 
Mit  der  Sens  maht  er  die  Leut 

Von  sei'm  Feld  ; 
Alles  Lewe  schneit  er  ab, 
Er  thut  ernte  fiir  das  Grab, 

Alle  Welt. 

Sei'  Sens  is  immer  scharf, 
Wait  reicht  sei'  langer  Warff , 

Trefft  er  mich ; 
Kommt  er  Morge,  kommt  er  Heut, 
Is  er  nah,  oder  is  er  weit, 

Trefft  er  dich  ! 

Ohne  Wetz  un'  ohne  Dengel, 
Aller  Holm  un'  aller  Stengel, 

'Uf  sei'  g'maad ; 
Er  miiht  fiir  Ewigkeit, 
Alles  fallt  vor  seiner  Schneit, 

In  die  Laad. 
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DIE  ALT  BEVVY  FRITCHIE. 

(Translated  from  Whittier. ) 

US  griine  Felder,  mit  Frijchte  reich, 
In  der  Morge-kiilile,  im  schone  Deich, 
Ummaurt  bei  griine  Hiiwel  dort 
Stehn  die  Kirche-thuim  der  Frederich  Stadt. 

Mit  Appel  un'  Pirsching  Bam  rings  'rumkehrt, 
Ke'  Land  nieli'  lieblicli  'uf  ganser  Erd  ! 

Herrlich  sclitrecltt's  vor  wie'n  Gottes-garte, 
Zu  de  hungriche  A'ge  der  7?ei5e/-Soldate, 
Wie  seller  September  Morge  friih, 
Marcht  iivver  der  Berg  der  General  Lee — 

Uwer  der  Berg  die  Rebels  sin  komme, 
Mit  Gaul  un'  Mann  die  Stadt  ei'genumme. 
Meh'  as  vierzig  Flags  wie  rothe  Fecht-hahne, 
Uwerall  flattern  die  7?e3<?/-Fahne, 
Im  Morge-wind  ;   die  Mittag's-sonn, 
Die  seht  ke'  e'nziger  t/«/'o«-mann. 

Dann  kommt  die  alt  Barbara  Fritchie  vor, 
Gebeucht  mit  ihr  achtzig  un'  zehn  Johr ; 

In  ganser  Stadt  herzhaftigst  von  Alle, 
So  g'schwind  is  der  Union-Jlag  gefalle 

Hat  sie'n  wieder  'n'uf,  un'  zu'm  Fenster  'naus, 
'S  war  noch  e'  treu  Herz  in  sellem  Haus. 
Die  Stross  'ruf  kommt  der  ^ei5e/-scliritt, 
Der  Stonewall  Jackson  am  Head,  rent  mit ; 

Un'er  sei'm  Hut-ranft,  wie  er  geht, 
Blickt  links  un'  rechts ;  der  alt  Flag  seht. 

"  Halt !  "  Die  stauwige  ranks  stehn  still ; 
"  Fire  !  "  Laut  knallt  das  Bixe-gebriill. 
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Es  brecht  das  Fenster  zu  Stiickere  nei', 
Es  reisst  der  Fahne  zu  Zottle  fei'. 
Schnell  wie  er  fallt,  vom  Stock  abbruch, 
Die  Barbara  greift  das  seidich  Duch. 
Sie  lahnt  ^^•eit  'naus  iiwer's  Fenster-schwell, 
Un'  schittelt  der  Fahne  hoch  un'  schnell. 
"  Schiess,  wann  du  wit,  der  alt  grau  Kop', 
Die  Land's  Flag  spahr !  "  un'  'uf  un'  ab 
Schwenkt  sie  den  Flag.     Wie'n  Schatte  vor's  Licht, 
Die  Schamroth'  ziegt  uwer  sei  Gesicht. 
Ihr  That  un'  Worte  mach'  ihm  Schmerz, 
Sei  bessere  Natur  erquickt  im  Herz. 
"  Wer'n  Haar  'uf  sel'in  vveisse  Kop'  verletzt 
Geht  tod  wie'n  Hund  1  "  hat's  g'he'se  ietzt. 
Durch  Frederich  Stress,  der  ganse  Tag, 
Soldate-schritt  die  Ohre  schlag. 
Der  gans  Tag  lang  d'r  alt  Flag  bewegt,— 
Von  i?e3c/-hand  net  a'  geregt. 
Die  Stre'fe  flattern  hi'  un'  her 
Im  treue  Wind  der  liebt  sie  sehr. 
Sanft  Ovetlicht  strahlt  uwer  Berg, 
E'n  liebes  Gruss  zu  Barbara's  Werk. 
Ihr  Werk  in  dere  Welt  verbei ; 
Un  7?e3e/-soldate  jetz  wieder  treu  ! 
Hoch  Ehr  zu  der  Bevvy !   Urn  ihr  Wille  weint 
E'  Thriin  'uf's  Grab  ihr  Rebel  Feind. 
In  Friede  lasst  ruhe  ihre  Sta'b ; 
Freiheit's  Fahne  'uf  ihrem  Grab. 
Friede,  Ordnung,  Gerechtigkeit 
Ziegt  urn  die  Zeiche  des  Land's  Freiheit ; 
Un'  immer,  dir  Lichter  aus  Himmel's  Feme, 
Guckt  'run'er  mit  Lieb,  'uf  die  erdische  Sterne! 
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EIN    PSALM   DES    LEBENS. 

(Translated  from  Longfellow.) 

UR  ein  eitlcr  Traum  das  Leben, 
Sag  mir  nicht  in  traurig  Lied  ! 
Tod  die  Seel  ist  ohne  streben, 
Alles  nicht  wie  Mann  as  sieht. 

Wahr  und  erstlich  ist  das  Leben, 
Und  das  Grab  ist  nicht  sein  Ziel; 
Staub  du  bist  —  Staub  wieder  geben, 
Nicht  gesprochen  von  der  Seel. 

Nicht  Vergnijgen,  und  nicht  Sorgen, 

Jemand  vorgeordnet  ist, 
Aber  Wirken  das  du  Morgen 

Waiter  als  du  Heute  bist. 

Kunst  ist  lang,  und  Zait  is  fliichtig, 

Unsere  Herzer  zwar  nicht  schwach, 

Doch,  wia  Trommeln  klopfen,  wichtig, 
Leichen-ziig'  dem  Grabe  nach. 

Auf  dem  Leben's  grosse  Beiwacht, 

Auf  dem  Schlachtfeld,  brait,  der  Welt, 

Nicht  wie's  stumma  Rind-vieh  bai  Schlacht — 
In  dem  Kampf  sei  immer  'n  Held. 

Lass  's  Vergangene  's  Tod  vergraben ! 

Trau  der  lustig  Zukunft  nicht  I 
Lass  uns  nutzen  was  wir  haban, 

Gott  sei  unsere  Zuversicht ! 

Das  wir  kennen  uns  erhohen, 

Aller  Grossen  Leben  lehrt ; 
Hinterlassen,  als  wir  gehen, 

Werke  alle  Zait  nicht  stort. 
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Werke  die  vielleicht  ein  Anderer, 

Segelnd  iiber's  Leben's  Fluth, 
Ein  verlorner,  hiilfloss  Wanderer 

Sieht,  nimmt  wieder  neuer  Muth. 

Lasset  uns,  dann,  thun  und  machen, 

Fiir  das  kunftig  braves  Herz  ; 
Immer  g'winnen,  immer  wachen, 

Wirken — warten  ohne  Schmerz. 
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E'   FROCH. 

(From  "  Gedichte  in  Pfalzischer  Mundart,"  by  Franz  von  Kobell.) 

j'  Jaeger  hat  Schnaps  getrunke, 
Do  drueber  schloft  er  ei', 
Do  macht  sich  fort  sei'  Huendche' 
Un'  laaft  in  de'  Wald  'enei. 
Un'  jagt  als  wie  besesse' 

En'  Hersch  uf  e'  Chaussee, 

Do  kommt  e'  Wage  gfahre'. 

Die  Gaul  werrn  scheii,  o  weh  ! 

Sie  schmeisse'  um  den  Wage', 

Juscht  am  e'  grosse  Stee' ; 

E'  reicher  Herr,  der  drinn  war, 

Der  brecht  sich  Hals  un'  Bee', 

Der  Kutscher,  e'  armer  Teufl, 

Der  schlagt  e'  Loch  in  die  Erd', 

Un'  fallt  do  in  e'n  Keller, 

Der  Fall  war  ebbes  werth. 

Dann  ihm  is  nix  geschehe', 

Als  dass  er  find't  'n  Schatz, 

Der  war  wie  lang  vergrabe', 

Juscht  an  demselle'  Platz. 
Haett'  jetz  der  Jaeger  nit  Schnaps  getrunke', 
So  haett'  er  aach  nit  so  schlofe'  muesse', 
So  waer  'm  der  Hund  nit  dervu  geloffe', 
So  waer  aach  der  Hersch  im  Wald  gebliebe', 
So  haett  'n  die  Gaul  nit  verschrecke  koenne', 
So  haett'  der  Wage'  nit  umgeschmisse'. 
So  haett'  ke'  Reicher  de'  Hals  gebroche', 
So  waer  ke'  Armer  nit  reich  geworde'. 

Bedenkt  me  jetz'  e'  solchi  Gschicht', 

Wie's  noch  gar  viele  git, 

So  weess  mer  kaam,  was  besser  is, 

Schnaps  trinke'  oder  nit. 
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A  QUERY. 

(Translated  from  the  Pfalzisch  by  L.   L.  G.) 

H  HUNTER  drank  a  toddy, 
And  over  it  fell  asleep  ; 

His  dog  by  himself  ran  off, 

Far  into  the  forest  deep ; 

And  he  chased  like  all  possessed, 

A  stag  out  into  the  road, 

There  comes  along  a  wagon  — 

The  horses  ran  off  with  the  load. 

They  turn  the  wagon  over. 

As  it  strikes  a  heavy  stone, 

The  rich  man  riding  within  it, 

In  the  fall  breaks  neck  and  bone. 

The  driver,  who  was  a  poor  devil, 

He  knocks  a  hole  in  the  earth. 

And  falls  into  a  cellar. 

The  fall  a  fortune  was  worth. 

For  nothing  happened  to  him, 

Except  that  he  finds  a  prize, 

That  had  long  been  buried  there, 

In  this  self-same  spot  it  lies. 
Had  now  the  hunter  not  drank  his  toddy. 
So  sleep  would  not  have  o'erpowered  his  body, 
His  dog  from  his  master  would  not  have  strayed, 
The  stag  in  the  forest  would  have  stayed. 
The  horses  would  not  have  taken  fright. 
The  wagon  would  not  have  upset  in  flight, 
The  rich  man  would  not  have  broken  his  neck, 
Nor  the  poor  one  found  riches  in  the  wreck. 
If  one  reflects  on  such  a  fate  — 
Many  such  fall  to  man's  lot,  — 
One  hardly  knows  which  is  better  to  do, 
To  drink  his  toddy  or  not ! 
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DONNA  PANNINA. 

(From  the  Pfalzisch  of  Gottfried  Nadler.) 

ER  kupperne  Kessel,  e  schtattlicher  Herr 
Mim  e  runde  Dumherrebauch, 
Der  hot  sich  ins  messinge  Piinnche  verlibt, 
Wie's  unner  uns  Mensche  is  Branch. 
Pannina  !  wie  machscht  du  mein  Herz  mir  so 
schwer, 
Du  iiwwerhimmlische  Pann  ! 
Es  gsellt  sich  jo  Gleiches  un  Gleiches  so  geern, 
Siisz  Pannche,  nemm  mich  zu  Mann  ! 

Un  ihr  Tant,  die  alt  Pann,  hot  ihr  Schtumpnas  geriimpt : 

Des  war  mer  e  sauweres  Ding  ! 

Dein  Vatter  war  nix  als  e  Kupperschmidsgsell, 

Du  Schwarzamsel  bischt  uns  zu  gering. 

E  Pann  mit  drei  Been  un  'me  eiserne  Schtiel, 
Un  darzu  noch  e  messingni  Pann, 
Die  nimmt  keen  so  kupprige  Waschkiichegascht, 
Die  is  for  en  annere  Mann  ! 

Der  Kessel,  der  nimmt  sich  zu  Ilerze  die  Sach 

Un  kricht  vor  Bracht  e  grosz  Loch, 

Un  die  alt  Pann  un  's  Pannche  schmeiszt  owends  im  Suff 

Die  Kiicheprinzess  noch  'm  Koch. 

O  Pannche,  wie  krumm  is  dein  eiserner  Schtiel, 

O  Pannche,  wie  schloddre  dein  Been  ! 

Leb  wohl,  du  zsammegedatschte  Fra  Tant, 

Du  werscht  in  de  Schmelzoffe  gehn  ! 

Der  Kessel  will  unner  die  Kuddeleut  gehn. 

In  e  Kloschder  die  schluddrig  jung  Pann ; 

's  verbollerde  Pannche  seh  ich  schun  als  Nunn, 

Un  als  Glatzkopp  den  kupperne  Mann. 

Doch  der,  wo  die  Kessel  un  Panne  als  flickt, 
Der  hot  'n  ihr  Schade  verniett; 
Vier  Woche  druff  hawvve  se  Hochzig  gemacht, 
Un  die  Hochzig  is  's  End  vun  nieim  Lied. 
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MISS    PAN-SY. 
f  Translated  from  the  Pfalzisch  hy  L.  L.  G.) 
^^HE  copper  kettle, — a  proud  lordly  man, 
^■^     With  a  round,  portly  alderman's  figure, 
Fell  in  love  with  a  shiny,  bright,  little  brass  pan, 

As  it  happens  'mong  folks  that  are  bigger. 
' '  Little  Pansy  !  how  heavy  you  make  my  poor  heart, 

Thou  lovely,  sweet  heavenly  Pan  ! 
Such  a  suitable  pair !   not  a  thing  should  us  part. 

Sweet  Pansy  !  love  me  if  you  can  !  " 
Then  her  aunt  Mrs.  Pan  turned  up  her  pug  nose ; 

"  That  indeed  would  be  a  great  go ; 
Your  father  was  only  a  low  fellow,  it  shows, 

You  blackbird,  for  us  you're  too  slow. 

A  pan  with  three  legs  and  a  handle  of  steel, 

And  that  a  patrician  brass  pan. 
Will  never  take  up  with  a  poor  copper  deil. 

She's  destined  for  a  much  better  man." 
The  kettle  at  this  goes  into  despair, 

In  his  grief  he  springs  a  great  crack, 
The  two  pans  with  the  cook  celebrate  the  affair. 

In  the  spree  they  get  many  a  whack. 

O  Pansy  !  your  beautiful  handle  how  bent ! 

Farewell !  how  tottering  your  feet ! 
Aunty  Pan  all  battered  with  many  a  dent. 

In  the  smelting  pot  soon  you  will  meet. 
The  kettle  straightway  an  old  monk  would  be ; 

To  a  cloister  the  young  slattern  would  go ; 
The  battered  young  pan  as  a  nun  I  can  see. 

As  a  prior,  her  disconsolate  beau. 

Yet  the  tinker  who  fixes  old  kettles  and  pans, 
All  their  damage  and  troubles  quick  mended ; 

Four  weeks  after  this  they  published  the  bans, 
And  the  wedding  my  story  has  ended. 
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MORGELUST. 

IE  sunn  is  uf,  der  Dah  is  do, 

Der  Newel  steiht,  die  Luft  is  bio, 

Das  Gras  dut  glitz're,  dut  funk'le ; 
Erst  owe  hell,  dann  'hunne  hell 
Un'  allgemach  aus  Dal  un'  Dell 

Verlert  sich  das  Dusber,  das  Dunk'le. 

Der  Vochel  flieht  sei'  Nest  eraus, 
Es  blost  der  Hart  sei'  Herd  enaus, 

's  dur  alles  sich  rehe,  sich  drehe ; 
's  fangt  's  Gleckelche  ze  bamb'le  a', 
Dort  ufem  Torn  der  Gockelha' — 

M'r  ment  ball,  der  miszt  dezu  kriihe  ! 


WECHSELHERZ. 

EI'  Herz  is  's  Mihleriidche 

Un'  's  Bachelche  is  dein's  ; 
Uii'  wann  das  nimi  lafe  dut — 
So  geht  ah  nimi  mein's. 

Mei'  Herz  is  ah  das  Bachelche 
Un'  's  Quellche  dann  is  dein's  ; 
Un'  wann  das  nimi  springe  dut 
So  laft  ah  nimi  inein's. 

Mei'  Herz  is  ah  das  Quellche, 

Der  Felse  dann  is  dein's ; 
Un'  wann  der  nimi  treiwe  dut — 

So  springt  ah  nimi  mein's. 

Mei'  Herz  is  ah  der  Felse,     • 

Was  awer  dann  is  dein's? 
So  weirer  das  sich  nimi  dut — 

Dei  Herz  is  also  mein's. 

So  hann-mer  dann  e'  Herzche, 

's  kennt  jeres  nimi  sein's ; 
Wann  dein's  mol  nimi  kloppe  dut — 

So  kloppt  ah  nimi  mein's. 
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MORNING   GLADNESS. 
(Translated  by  L.  L.  G.) 
'^'IIE  sun  is  up,  the  day  is  here, 
^»     The  mists  arise,  the  air  is  clear, 

The  grass  how  it  glistens  and  shimmers, 
First  light  above,  then  light  below. 
In  dale  and  dell  before  its  glow 

Dusk  loses  itself  and  dawn  glimmers. 
From  nest  and  home  flies  forth  the  bird. 
The  shepherd  with  horn  takes  out  his  herd, 

Everything  stirring  and  going ; 
The  bell  in  the  belfry  begins  to  ring, 
The  weather-cock  seems  to  flap  his  wing, 
As  if  to  its  sound  he  was  crowing ! 


HEART-EXCHANGE. 

(Translated  by  L.  L.  G.) 
VllVY  heart  is  the  wheel  of  the  mill, 
XllJ     The  brooklet  is  thine, 
When  that  one  is  standing  still. 

So  likewise  is  mine. 
My  heart  is  the  brooklet's  flow. 

The  spring  then  is  thine. 
And  when  the  fountain  runs  low. 

No  more  flows  mine. 
My  heart  likewise  is  the  spring, 

The  rock  then  is  thine ; 
When  it  fails  fresh  life  to  bring, 

Likewise  fails  mine. 
My  heart  is  also  the  rock, 

What  then  is  thine? 
'Tis  the  key  that  my  love  doth  unlock, 

Th}-  heart  is  mine. 
We  have  not  two  hearts  apart, 

We  know  not  one's  own. 
When  ceases  to  beat  thy  heart, 

Mine  beats  not  alone  ! 
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